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6335 1S GOING TO BE MARRIED,” JERKED OUT PAUL. 


I. 


HERE were but five men, people said, in Bury- 
cum-Easter. Of course, the assertion was not 
to be taken literally. Such vague, slipshod 

speeches never are. But, if it be worth while to 
carve and dissect them, there is usually at the 
bottom of their random flippancy a grain or two of 
truth to serve as foundation-stones. 

The five individuals who stood out con- 
spicuously in the Bury-cum-Easter firmament as 
‘ixed stars were what many-daughtered parents 
have a habit of terming eligiblemen. Ina position 


to be the heads of families, the five, on the contrary, 
had heretofore been contented to shine in solitary 
splendour. 

“ Being five, they are so easy to count on one’s 
fingers, my dears!” Miss Joy loved to say. 
“There’s Dr. Duchesne, and there’s his assistant, 


who is, so to say, a movable feast. No! I mean 
the assistant is a sort of office bound to be always 
filled, and implying a man, if not always the same 
man. ‘Then comes the vicar, dear soul ! he makes 
the third, and next is old Major Binks of the 
Little Hall, as gallant as all army gentlemen are. 
And little Mr. Grigsby, of course, is the fifth !” 

Miss Joy set down her tea-cup to look trium- 
phantly round her drawing-room at Rose Cottage, 
which, as a rule, was safe to be well filled every 
afternoon at tea-time. One would think that the 
daily counting over their treasures would be a 
diversion liable to pall on the ladies of Bury-cum- 
Easter. On the contrary, it appeared to possess 
an ever-green freshness of attraction. 

“Few places of the size of our village have the 
high privilege of possessing so many single gentle- 
men of means,” chirruped Miss Joy, when she had 
sent round the second cups of tea, the after-glow 
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as regards strength to the first cups, and had 
pressed upon her guests the sweet cake that was 
the sequence of the thin bread-and-butter. ‘“ And 
I assure you, ladies, I’ve taken care to impress the 
fact upon my niece Jessamy in my letters.” 

“When do you expect your dear young niece ?” 
asked Mary Armytage, the sweet-eyed, silver- 
haired elder sister who mothered the good vicar. 

“Any day, my dear. It might be this very 
evening! And I’m sure I can count upon your 
sympathy, ladies ”—Miss Joy had a graceful knack 
of sweeping an inclusive glance round her visitors, 
born of a lifetime of dispensing hospitalities—“ in 
what will be a trying ordeal. Of course, Jessamy 
is my own flesh and blood, my poor brother’s 
daughter ; but a young girl is a heavy responsibility, 
particularly where there are so many single gentle- 
men.” Miss Joy coloured quite pink, or it might, 
mayhap, have been the reflection of the Rose du 
Barri tea-cup she hastily raised to her lips. 

“Oh!” 

“Indeed !” twittered many voices. There was 
a fluttering of the dove-cots, and much bridling 
of heads followed. Naturally, the five single 
gentlemen were the exclusive property of Bury- 
cum-Easter natives, and Miss Joy’s tentatively 
spoken hint stirred up all the jealousy latent in the 
ownership. After that, nobody could be induced 
to take another cup. The tea-drinking company 
rapidly dispersed, some of the guests lapsing to 
similar festivities, others sauntering to admire the 
view, all discussing the advent of Miss Joy’s 
“heavy responsibility.” In addition to the five 
fixed stars round which the feminine portion of the 
community admiringly revolved, Bury-cum- Easter, 
being a tiny township perched on top of a high 
hill, possessed a notable view. Without this view, 
it would be difficult to find an excuse for the 
existence of the village. As a matter of fact, 
Bury-cum-Easter lived upon its view and the fine 
fresh air which it could not well help having at 
such an altitude. These constituents attracted a 
few invalids, who in the summer season proved a 
harvest of profit to the poorer folk. 

As for the residents proper, they were chiefly 
“creaking doors” who had come long since and 
stayed, building for themselves roomy, romantic 
cottages or more pretentious homesteads. On 
their heels naturally trod a doctor. A church was 
the next necessity to round off the little clearing. 
After that, things stood still, Bury-cum-Easter 
being conservative to the last degree. 

As the season came round and strangers ap- 
peared, the residents had a habit of retreating, 
oyster-like, within themselves. They scrupled to 
“maké broad their phylacteries,” except in those 
individual cases where the new-comer’s luggage 
contained letters of introduction. On the whole, 
Bury-cum-Easter was well pleased when its season 
was over, and uneasy as it drew nigh again. 

Already it was casting its shadows before when 
Jessamy Joy craned her round, white neck from 
side to side to admire the scenery, as the lumbering 
old omnibus which met one train a day toiled up 
the steeps to the pert little township. It was an 
evening in June’s earliest days, when Nature’s crisp 
newness is all-pervading. 


GRIGSBY. 


“TI don't go éuside that stuffy old ark!” had 
been Jessamy’s first thought when she emerged out 
of the station, and eyed the venerable vehicle all 
over. “I’m the only passenger?” she queried. 
“Well, then, I am coming up beside you.” 

“Be you, missy?” Bates, the old driver, who 
was a match in all points for the antique vehicle, 
stood up as straight as rheumatism would permit to 
stare admiringly at the tall, slender figure of the 
young stranger. “ I’m agreeable,” affably chuckled 
the old coachman as he assisted the girl to clamber 
up to the box seat and prepared to follow her. 
* But you bain’t the only passenger, missy. If I 
ain’t mistook, what with failing eyesight, as it’s 
not to be wondered at, that there’s little Mr. 
Grigsby comin’ up with us. I know’d as he was 
expected to-day, and folk do make a p’int o’ suitin’ 
theirselves to the "bus.” 

Jessamy, from her seat above, looked calmly 
down at the approaching dapper figure which 
stepped briskly forward to enter the ’bus, and a 
pair of honest blue eyes met hers, with a faint 
gleam of surprise in them. 

“ Evenin’, Mr. Grigsby, sir. All right !” 

There was a crack of the whip, a volley of 
encouraging expletives to the scraggy pair of 
horses, and the ’bus rumbled off. 

* Perhaps—do you think that gentleman wanted 
to sit up here? Am I in the way?” asked 
Jessamy. 

“Little Mr. Grigsby sit up on the box seat !” 
said Bates. ‘Oh, bless you, no, missy!” He’sa 
keerful gentleman, and prefers the inside o’ the ’bus 
in the evenin’ air. They do say as all his family 
is gifted with weak hearts. I dunno if it be so, 
but he’s keerful of the night air, though when it 
comes to November, he’s out with the ’ounds three 
times a week. We all has our weakness, and Mr. 
Grigsby, he has a tidy huntin’ seat, though you 
mightn’t think it to look at him.” 

“The evening air is delicious!” said Jessaiay, 
drawing in a long breath of it, and feeling disdain- 
ful of anybody who feared its freshness. 

“’Tain’t nothin’ to boast of down here, miss. 
Jes’ you wait until we gets up top. Finer air nor 
that of Bury-cum-Easter there ain’t in broad Eng- 
land, though I says it as shouldn’t ! Wind enough 
to blow you up in the elm-tops. And as for 
view, well, Queen Victoria couldn’t say as she’d 
seen finer. If so be as ’tis clear enough, we can 
see the say itself, and there’s some as swear they 
can see the doom o’ St. Paul’s in Lunnon. I don’t 
go so far myself, what with failing eyesight-—— 
But happen you have come from Lunnon yourself, 
missy ?” Bates broke off to ask. 

“Ves, I have,” Jessamy said absently. Then 
she added frankly, for there was little or no reserve 
in the girl’s nature, “I’ve lived there most of my 
life with an aunt who has just married unexpectedly. 
So I’ve come here to live with another aunt, Miss 
Joy. I suppose you know her?” 

“ Sartain ; a well-respected lady she be,” said 
Bates ; “and I shouldn’t think she’d be a lady as 
would be likely to ill-convenience you same as 
tother one has. Leastways, I ain’t one to put my 
trust in wimmen-folk ; the Psalmist enjines us not 
to 
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“T thought it was princes, not women,” mildly 
corrected Jessamy. 

“ Evenin’ sir, evenin’ to you !” 

Bates ignored the reproof by volubly greeting 
the occupant of a high dog-cart behind a horse 
with silver-mounted harness that overtook and 
passed the lumbering coach. 

“Good evening, Bates.” There was a friendly 
nod and a prolonged gaze, the first for Bates, the 
second for the passenger perched beside him. 

“That there’s the Major’s nevvy, Mr. Algy 
Binks, a gay young spark, but over-free with the 
whip, same’s he was a woman, axing your pardon, 
miss—but ladies does spile the best horse going 
with the whip.” 

Jessamy nodded vigorously in assent, and thereby 
won the heart of old Bates for ail time. 


THE NEW-COMER. 


“ Who's the Major ?” she asked. 

“Major Binks, missy, of the Little Hall, one of 
our gentry up yonder ”—pointing with his whip. 
“ Leastways, ’tis half-way up the hill. He’s an 
uncommon peppery gent, but free enough with his 
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money, I will say. There’s some as think, ’specially 
hisself, that Mr. Algy will be the Major’s heir.” 
And Bates lapsed into a stream of local gossip 
which did not affect Jessamy, who gave herself up 
to the contemplation of the panorama of beauty 
around. ‘The very banks of the steep road were a 
revelation to the town-bred girl, with their peeping 
ferns, their tall spikes of foxgloves, and their fes 
toons of creeping wild things. She lost herself in 
a midsummer night’s dream over them, and started 
when old Bates interrupted his local history to sing 
out cheerily ; “ Here we are atop! You've got to 
Bury-cum-Easter, missy ; and there’s Rose Cottage 
with the big wooden gate! Woa!” 

With much clatter and ado, the creaking vehicle 
drew up. A short, roundabout figure, surmounted 
by a lace cap and a cunning, upright, pink bow that 

thrilled in unison with its wearer’s every 
thought, stood at the gate nodding like a 
mandarin in greeting. 

* Welcome, 
Jessamy !” 

“Is that my Aunt Letty?” 
had never so 
before. 

“*Tis so,” began Bates, touching his hay 
to the little lady. ‘Then, before Jessamy 
could spring down, a hand was outstretched 
to help her, and a pair of blue eyes again 
met her own. 

It was the inside passenger, little Mr. 
Grigsby ; and presently, after Miss Joy, 
having kissed the new-comer on each cheek, 
had introduced him, he was lifting his hat, 
with an old-world grace, and elaborately 
bowing while Jessamy Joy demurely curt 
seyed, as if the pair were ancient deauw and 
belle— 


“In tea-cup time of patch and hood.” 


dear child! Welcome, 
Jessamy 
much as seen Miss Joy 


lI. 
—_ JOY had not been long at 


Bury-cum-Easter before she knew as 

much if not more about her new sur- 
roundings than Aunt Letty herself. The 
tall, active, springy girl, with her sweet face 
and silver tongue, had made friends and 
slaves of everybody, from Major Binks at 
the Little Hall, her devoted admirer at 
first sight, to Bates, whom she called her 
dest friend. 

“She be the sunshine o’ the place,” 
declared the latter, proud of the young 
lady’s unfeigned interest in his bees ; for it 
is only human to have a hobby, and Bates 
was a bee-keeper of some renown. 

Since Jessamy’s advent it was surprising 
how greatly bee-fancying had extended in 
Bury cum-Easter. Little Mr. Grigsby had 
thrown himself with boyish ardour into the 
pursuit. Major Binks had sent in hot 

haste to London for the newest inventions in glass 
bee-abodes. The vicar furbished up his couple of 
old-world straw hives ; while the assistant of the 
hour, young O’Kell, a light-hearted Irishman, en- 
thusiastically read up Kirby, and Huber, and the 
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rest of the authorities on bee-lore. In fact, Jessamy 
had made bees the fashion of the moment. 

“What's the matter, Bates, this morning?” a 
bright brown head, under a picture hat of straw, 
shot round the corner of his cottage to say. 

““Why-a,” answered Bates, who stood brooding 
pensively in the misty heat of the summer morning 
over his bees, “why-a, missy, there’ve been a 
swarm !” 

“You don’t really mean it, Bates!” Jessamy 
was alert with excited interest. ‘“ When, where, 
how? Are you glad?” 

“Glad! Ah, you don’t know the old rhyme, 
missy, that’s clear 

*** A swarm o’ bees in May 
Is worth a load o’ hay ; 
A swarm o’ bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon ; 
But a swarm in July, 
’Tisn’t worth a fly.’” 


“And this is the first of July. Oh, dear!” 
sympathised Jessamy. 

“Oh, good morning!” she turned round, 
startled, to add, at the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. 

It was little Paul Grigsby, with a girlish blush 
on his honest face. 

“Good morning, Miss Joy. Don't you be 
down, old chap,” he turned to say cheerily to 
Bates. “These ancient rhymes were made to fit 
in with the old style, not the new. We are not 
out of June yet by twelve days.” 

“Well, a-well,” rejoined Bates, regarding the 
speaker respectfully, “I allus do say as you be a 
wonnerful wise genelmun for your size, Mr. 
Grigsby, sir!” 

Jessamy laughed outright, and Paul, no whit 
disconcerted by the personality, beamed at the 
compliment to his wisdom. Then the young folk 
wandered off in the delicious, compelling idleness 
born of high summer, to catch up with little Miss 
Joy, whose mornings were given up to busy 
potterings in the village, sowing advice for the 
hale and dainties for the ailing with a free hand. 
And Bates raised himself straight to watch their 
retreating figures, the girl’s so slim and stately, her 
companion’s so short and trig. 

“They ain’t no sart of match, they two,” he 
decided. ‘They wouldn’t run in double harness, 
nohow. Missy, she be so rarely tall for a woman, 
and he be so tarrible shart. No, ’twon’t do!” 

So thought somebody else. 

Mr. Algy Binks, in all the glory of lightest 
summer tweeds, whitest spats, and shiniest patent- 
leather toes, lent a sudden transfiguration to the 
homely scene. The Major’s nephew, who was in 
the habit of paying his uncle periodic visits of 
ceremony, occupied a position similar to that of 
Mahomet’s coffin in that he hung half-way between 
heaven in the persons of the residents, and earth 
in those of the visitors to Bury-cum-Easter. In all 
other respects, however, the young man was of the 
earthiest. Heretofore, Algy’s visits had been chiefly 
crowded into the hunting-time of the year. The 
face of Nature in high summer was unknown to 
him. But he had had pecuniary occasion to seek 
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an interview with his indulgent uncle, and he had 
seen Jessamy Joy. The sequence was that his visits 
presently began to attain a remarkable frequency, 
and upon each he lingered yet longer at the Little 
Hall. 

“There goes another string to missy’s bow !” 
chuckled old Bates as the new-comer picked his 
way fastidiously, having a care to his daintily clad 
understandings, in the wake of the strikingly ill- 
matched pair sauntering out by the broken gate 
that led to the windy, sunny meads. 

Somehow, when Algy caught up with the two, 
the July day’s beauty suddenly died out for Paul 
Grigsby. He had been secretly pluming himself 
as he walked on tiptoe and on air beside 


‘* This daughter of the gods, 
Divinely tall and most divinely fair,” 


that he was beginning to make some way. Rue- 
fully the modest little personage regarded his 
splendid rival, and shrank into himself a still smaller 
man. What was he, humbly he asked himself, 
beside this Adonis of the first water? He had best 
take himself off; he was only in the way of this 
supremely well-assorted couple. Yes, he would 
efface himself ; and he slipped behind, unnoticed 
by the two, who wandered on through the meads, in 
Aunt Letty’s wake, Jessamy, for one, quite oblivious 
that the little gentleman had forlornly dropped away. 

It was the beginning of the end, Paul discon- 
solately told himself. And as the summer days 
sped on, and Algy Binks still lingered at the Little 
Hall, all Bury-cum-Easter began to take the same 
view. 

“Well, well!” sighed the Major, “we must all! 
give way to youth. My Algy’s a fine young 
fellow ; no woman could resist him.” And the 
spruce half-pay officer yielded up the secret in- 
tention he had conceived of laying his comfortable 
fortune at the slim, arched feet of Miss Joy’s niece. 

Two rivals thus were thrown out of the running. 
As for the doctor and the vicar, they, with the 
caution of middle age, had not so much as stepped 
forward, openly at least ; for them, therefore, there 
was no drawing back. Mr. O’Kell, on the contrary, 
loving to conduct all his life-business on the house- 
tops, took his disappointment also there with loud 


wailings. Inflammable like his countrymen, the _ 


assistant had fallen fathoms deep in love with 
winsome Jessamy. His admiration had been 
frankly forced upon everybody but its object ; 
he therefore, in his dejection, went the rounds to 
claim the sympathy of his confidants. The five 
“single gentlemen” of Bury-cum-Easter thus were 
sighing in despair, the sole person ignorant of the 
fact being Jessamy herself. 

“Oh, Aunt Letty, I love the life, the free country 
life. I shall never want to leave it!” cried the 
young girl ecstatically. 

“ Well, dear child ”—Miss Joy’s pink bow thrilled 
in her lace cap—* you’ve but to hold up your finger 
to be asked to stay all your life long in Bury-cum- 
Easter !” 

“Why? Do you mean—do you really mean, 
Aunt Letty, that you would have me stay with 
you? Do you like me, then, alittle?” The girl’s 
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dewy, fresh face bent close down over little Miss 
Joy’s, and her innocent eyes widened. 

Miss Joy looked back into their clear, child-like 
depths before she spoke, and then it was only the 
last part of the girl’s speech she replied to. 

“Could I help liking you, loving you, Jessamy 
dear?” The little spinster gently pulled down the 
bright, brown head to kiss the warm, red lips of 
the girl. 


Ill. 


T was a brilliant summer, and Algy Binks made 
of its unexceptionable fineness an excuse for 
his incessant descents on the Little Hall. 

London was over-hot. Far more congenial to his 
idle nature was it to wander through the meads, 
and up and down the hills around, in attendance 
on so fair a maiden as Jessamy, carrying her sketch- 
book and little Miss Joy’s camp-cha‘r. 

“Tis a pratty sight, look, they two young 
things !” cried Bury-cum-Easter approvingly. One 
person, however, held another opinion. Little 
Mr. Grigsby retired to his trim, well-appointed, 
red-brick mansion much as a weather-wise snail 
withdraws itself in its shell when the clouds are 
unpropitious. 

For the first time in the honest little gentleman’s 
life he made personal acquaintance with the tender 
passion. 


*‘ Love, the beautiful, the free ; 
Love, the crown of all humanity,” 


had bestowed on himself the freedom of that 


Arcadian city where shineth “the light that never 
was on sea or land.” 
The whole world, the face of Nature itself, had 


been changed for Paul Grigsby. His old life of 
pampered, coddled ease fell away from him, and 
he emerged from his dead self a new and stronger- 
natured man — 


**In native worth and honour clad.” 


With vain longings had his soul swelled within 
him in the desire that he might do something to 
prove to the whole world his knightly devotion. 
To win a smile or a word from Jessamy’s sweet, 
warm lips would be guerdon enough, he told 
himself fervently, for any sacrifice. To win herself, 
Paul humbly felt was as impossible as if she were 
of the blood royal. 

This new heritage of love, though given in vain, 
had raised, not lowered, Paul's nature, which had 
been stifled and narrowed hitherto by super- 
abundance of this world’s means. There had been 
no pressure to whip him onward through this work- 
a-day world ; the result was he had somewhat 
rusted. His daily round was a paltry one. 
Indulged from a child to the top of his bent, Paul 
had, when his parents died, sat down in their 
place, taking possession of the comfortable red- 
brick mansion the worthy couple had built in the 
fine caller air of Bury-cum-Easter. It had seemed 
as though the old easy-going life-story were “to be 
continued ” as an endless serial. 

But Jessamy Joy’s presence had changed all 
that. New chapters of an unexpected romance 
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were opening for the simple-natured little man. 
While he ruefully spelled them out, Jessamy, like 
a human butterfly, revelled in the summer sweet- 
ness of the country life, unconscious of the up- 
heaval her coming had caused in the primitive 
community. It was pleasant enough to the young 
girl to have Algy Binks at her beck and call, more 
to have the young man anticipating her lightest 
wishes before they were spoken aloud. Not that 
she had any particular favour for Algy, but as well 
him as any other, for Jessamy was fancy-free. 

Again and again came the Major’s nephew to 
the Little Hall, and on each visit his friendship for 
Aunt Letty’s niece gained ground. 

“You ride, Miss Joy? You will hunt?” Algy 
had said in his assured manner when the summer 
had fled, and November was next door. 

“Hunt! Oh, no. I don’t even ride!” Jessamy 
blithely laughed. 

“ But you will let me teach you to ride?” 
was fired with new-born anxiety to begin. 

“No, no; I’ve neither habit nor horse 

“You will allow me to supply the last deficiency?” 
eagerly put in the voice of little Mr. Grigsby, who 
happened to be present. He grew ruddy with the 
thought that he might possibly be of some use. 

“Thank you. But indeed I should not care 
for it at all.” Jessamy secretly rebelled at the 
notion of being a pupil of Mr. Algy Binks. “I 
can stick on a pony with anybody,” she added ; 
“and that’s all I shall ever be in a position to 
attain. So where would be the use of trying to 
teach me?” 

And the girl was firm. But when hunting fairly 
set in, she was ready enough to be driven by Mary 
Armytage in the vicarage governess-cart to the 
meet to see the hounds throw off. 


Algy 


IV. 


OTH Algy Binks and little Mr. Grigsby hunted. 
The latter was a quiet, steady horseman, who 
got over the ground in an industrious fashion, 

quite distinct from Algy’s showy, conspicuous, un- 
equal style. 

“ He does a lot of mischief in my stables,” the 
Major would grumble fiercely ; but as he himself was 
over-weight, and had been forced to give up sport, 
he was secretly pleased enough that his nephew 
should cut any sort of dash in the field. 

“T_T shouldn’t ride that new mount the Major 
has got to-morrow, if I were you, Binks. I 
d—don’t much fancy her,” nervously stammered 
Paul Grigsby one dusky afternoon when Miss 
Joy’s drawing-room was full, and the subdued 
rattle of tea-cups and the tinkling chink of silver 
spoons were giving the usual satisfaction to the 
beaming hostess. 

“You wouldn’t what?” Algy, standing on the 
hearthrug, looked down from his superior inches at 
the honest face raised to his. 

“T shouldn’t ride her.” Paul grew bolder. 
“She’s new to the country and new to you—and 
the ground will be lumpy after the rain.” 

The little man spoke earnestly, even anxiously. 
Deep down in his heart was an undying jealousy 
of his handsome rival, but Paul was not the sort of 
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man to let his likes and his dislikes jostle against 
his duty. 

“When I want your advice I'll ask for it,” 
crisply said Algy, secretly furious at Paul’s inter- 
ference. 

A pair of shy eyes in the corner where Jessamy 
sat pouring out cups of tea flashed a glance of 
indignation at the speaker, which Algy would 
scarcely have relished had he intercepted it. 

“Well, you can’t say I’ve not warned you, any- 


3 


‘. 
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V. 


[* was twenty-four hours later. The day had 
been a typical hunting one, with “a southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky,” but it had been 
rounded by a tragedy. Up the winding hill road 
toiled a sorry procession, which halted half-way to 
deliver its burden at the Little Hall. 
Spite of Paul’s friendly warning, Algy Binks had 
persisted in riding the new mare, the stranger in 


— oes 


“DON’T PUT HER AT THIS, WHATEVER YOU DO,” 


way,” Paul retorted, good-humouredly ignoring the 
open insolence of Algy’s tone and words. “I 
don’t see why you should run the risk of breaking 
your neck on the back of an untried animal like 


that new mare. If you can’t get a better mount 
for to-morrow, I’d rather lend you one of my 
two.” 

“You would! Perhaps-you would go further 
still. Perhaps you’d do a bit of brag by offering to 
ride the new mare yourself to show off?” Algy 
said, with an unlovely sneer ; and Jessamy bit her 
full, tender lip with her white teeth. 

** N—no,” Paul considered ; “I never could see 
any great valour in being reckless myself,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

“Ah!” began Algy, at white heat, “ your idea 
of valour, I take it, is the sort that runs away and 
lives to fight another day——” 

“Mr. Grigsby,” softly called out Jessamy, in- 
stinctively throwing herself into the breach, “1 want 
you to give me your opinion about Dandy’s paw. 
I believe he must have trodden on a piece of glass.” 

Paul, who loved all animals almost as well as 
humans, wheeled round, and on his knees carefully 
examining the terriers wounded paw speedily 
forgot Algy’s insulting words. 

Not so Jessamy. Uneasy doubts of the fine, 
town-bred lover, who already had _ half-declared 
himself, stirred in the girl’s heart, and her speaking 
face was gloomed over for that night. 


the Major’s stables, and his heart throbbed with 
pride over the success of his obstinacy as the day 
wore on. It had been a tame run so far, and the 
mare had had but smooth sailing ahead. 

“Don’t put her at this, whatever you do!” 
energetically shouted Paul Grigsby, who looked 
and was another man in “pink.” The “field” 
was making blindly for a grim obstacle as he 
turned his head to warn his rival. “ It’s a rasper 
as black as your hat. Do be advised, Binks! 
There’s a gate farther down !” he called out, with 
the best intention, over his shoulder. But Algy’s 
blood took fire instantly. 

“Then use it yourself, you coward!” he half 
screamed, a mad flicker of fury in hiseyes. Setting 
his teeth, he put his quivering, nervous animal at 
the “ rasper,” following Paul’s lead. 

The latter’s horse, a seasoned hunter, went over 
like a bird, but behind came a rushing and crash- 
ing, a terrific smash ; then a hideous thud on the 
clay, as the frightened, rearing animal failed to 
clear the obstacle, and fell heavily backward, 
plunging madly. 

It was a horrible moment until horse and rider 
were disentangled. 

Foremost among the helpers was Paul Grigsby, 
who had hastily dismounted and scrambled through 
from the other side. Tender as a woman, without 
a thought of danger for himself, the little man, 
risking many a kick from the madly alarmed 
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animal, strove to draw his rival’s senseless form 
-from out of peril. The best side of a good man’s 
nature was uppermost, and that is saying no little 
when one remembers that God created man in 
His own image. There was not a grain of selfish- 
ness or craven fear in Paul Grigsby’s composition, 
mean of fhysigue as he was to human eyes. 
That it was the rival who had ousted and cheapened 
himself by small, ill-natured wit and open insult 
Paui utterly forgot. 

“He is frightfully injured !” said a voice, as at 
last the mangled unconscious figure was separated 
from further peril. “Best wrench off the gate 
yonder and carry the poor fellow home, while 
somebody rides to Bury-cum-Easter for Duchesne 
or O’ Kell.” 

So they carried home the silent burden, and 
over the Little Hall gathered a pall of speechless 
gloom while the issues of death hung in the 
balance. 


VI. 


‘THE Major's den at the Little Hall. The dusk 
of afternoon was settling down fast, blurring 
the outlines of a group of blanched faces 

therein. It was some days aiter the accident in 

the hunting field. ‘To the relief of everybody a 

London physician, the owner of a great name, had 

come down and given forth his fat that Algy 

would live—live as a cripple probably ; time alone 
would decide. The external injuries were grievous 
enough ; his hearers shuddered as the big man 
detailed them calmly. Still, they would not 


necessarily have a fatal result, and the blandly 


delivered verdict was a hopeful one. 

In private consultation with his brethren the 
mighty medicine-man unbent much further. 

“Patch him up between you,” he said. “ You'll 
have your work cut out for you, but with patience 
a good deal may be done. The poor fellow will 
live ; not that he will be particularly glad, for he is 
frightfully disfigured. The torn-off ear is a bad 
business—very bad !” 

Then the great name’s owner, after a little 
interlude with the Major, bowed himself away, 
half-absently manipulating his golden fees, and 
leaving behind a sense of relieved thankfulness. 
But a couple of days later, when Algy had crept 
so far out of peril as to have his external hurts 
tackled, the young Irish assistant had made a 
startling proposition to the assembled group, who 
out of the dusky gloom stared at him as at a raging 
madman. 

It so happened that the five “single gentlemen ” 
of Bury-cum-Easter had chanced to come together 
to listen to it. The vicar, with his vague, dreamy 
face and absent manner, had stepped down, in 
company with little Mr. Grigsby, to make inquiries, 
and found the village doctors in conclave with 
Major Binks. The circle was thus made com- 
plete. 

“Come, come, O’Kell, we can’t have any 
foolhardy tricks and experiments here!” sternly 
said Dr. Duchesne, after a stunned silence, during 
which the others had digested the amazing 
suggestion. 

“But I assure you,” burst in the Irishman 


fervently, “the thing’s been done over and over 
again by distinguished French surgeons ! ” 

“Pooh, pooh!”—the Major had recovered 
himself—“1 might have guessed it was some 
foreign cannibal notion. No decent Englishman 
would lend himself to—— ” 

“Ah, just so, Major!” the elder doctor struck 
in to ward off a slap at the sister isle. He did not 
relish his colleague’s toes being trampled on—save 
by himself. “In this case, I confess I don’t see 
my way, O’Kell, at all.” 

“You don’t, sir! Then I do. And, gentle- 
men, I appeal to you, one and all, to help me. If 
you refuse—well, thin, its harrts of stone that’s 
inside of ye !” 

Mr. O’Kell lapsed into his native brogue un- 
consciously. He was trembling in every fibre of 
his excitable body, and every drop of his Irish 
blood boiled in his veins.as his eyes rolled from 
one to another of the four paling faces. ‘I appeal 
to you,” he reiterated. ‘Which of you will come 
forrward ?” 

“T never heard such an extraordinary request in 
the whole course of my life. Really, it is hardly 
to be called decent !” sententiously said the vicar, 
shuffling first one foot and then the other in abject 
embarrassment. 

“ My own opinion, exactly,” struck in the Major’s 
stentorian voice. “A most improper, I mav say 
profane, proposition ! ” 

“ [T—I—wish to say that I should be most 
happy to place myself at your service, O’Kell !” 
unsteadily stuttered Paul Grigsby, speaking for the 
first time. His face was chalky-pale and his voice 
vibrated with nervousness. 

“God bless ye, Grigsby! You're a prince! 
God bless ye, I say !” almost shouted the excited 
Irishman, springing forward to shake hands so 
violently that the little gentleman, already highly 
strung, was thrown off his equilibrium. “ There, 
there, Grigsby ! I didn’t mean to knock you over, 
me bhoy! Excuse me, but it was too much for 
me. It’s proud I am to call you ine friend, sir ! 
I’d have bared my arm willingly, and helped myself 
to a slip of my own skin with all the pleasure in 
life. | But I couldn’t do both—be the operator 
and the material too. Oh, but it’s going to be the 
pride of my life; as pretty a case as ever was 
known !” 

The assistant subsided into an _ undertone. 
Surgery was his passion, and he quivered with 
eagerness to begin an operation which he was 
fully persuaded he could successfully carry 
out. 


VIL. 


a little Mr. Grigsby’s offer was known, 

Bury-cum-Easter rose in a ferment of ex- 
To think that in a Christian land 
such a proceeding should take place! Begging 
was rife enough, said the sarcastic. Some folk 
there were, arrant beggars enough to plead for the 
coat off your back. But to beg the skin off your 
bones was hitherto unheard of. 

“God bless little Mr. Grigsby for a brave, good 
man !” murmured gentle old Mary Armytage. 

“Amen!” assented the vicar with fervour. 


citement. 
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Though himself he never could have attained to 
such a pitch of self-renunciation, he was filled with 
an honest admiration of one who could do so. 

“Tt was an action worthy of the battlefield! It 
reminds me of the Charge of Balaclava!” Little 
Miss Joy wiped her eyes, and her hearers refrained 
from asking an explanation of the little lady’s 
confused simile. Indeed, there were one or two, 
Mary Armytage among them, aware that the famous 
charge had blotted out the heart’s sunshine of a 
young girl whom long years had made the spinster- 
mistress of Rose Cottage. 

“ He’s a splendid boy, Grigsby is!” Young 
O’Kell brimmed over with an enthusiasm which 
was perhaps excusable on his part, seeing he 
had successfully performed a brilliant plastic 
operation by means of the slip of flesh taken from 
generous Paul Grigsby’s arm. From all sides re- 
sounded loud praises. But one voice was silent, 
and Jessamy Joy thought the more for saying so 
little. 

Perhaps it is in the hour of grave peril that 
some of us get best acquainted with our own 
natures. Jessamy suddenly felt herself to be a 
woman, no longer a heedless girl. She looked life 
in the face steadfastly. Her heart told her that 
Algy Binks in his grave danger was to her but a 
sick man lying half-way between life and death. 
She was sorry for him ; she could even clasp her 
hands tighter at the evening service when the 
prayer came round for “especially those” and 
whisper Algy’s name. But that was all. She 
could go home and sleep as soundly as though 
Algy, instead of hovering on the borderland, were 
alert with that health and strength of which a few 
minutes’ peril had bereft him. Oh yes, she must 
be heart-whole. But was she? 


VIII. 


HE weeks fled by. Christmas came and went. 
The New Year, young and shy, filled with 
vague, undreamed-of possibilities, arrived at 

last. And with it came the slow knowledge to 
Jessamy that she had not any heart at all, whole 
or otherwise. It had, all unconsciously, been 
given away to another’s keeping. And its keeper 
was a worthy one, little as he dreamed of his own 
good fortune. Love’s time-worn comedy of mis- 
understandings, that has been acted on the stage 
of life too often for human computation, was once 
again set on the boards. Paul Grigsby worshipped 
from afar “the bright, particular star” in whose 
“radiance,” not in whose presence, must he hope 
to be “comforted.” He was too humble to move 
one step nearer, and Jessamy sighed helplessly 
in secret. Her one shy pleasure was to listen 
greedily to the chorus of praises Paul’s name never 
failed to evoke. 

Winter was bleak enough on the hill-top where 
Bury-cum-Easter sat enthroned. Jessamy, her life- 
spring loosened, took to cowering over the cheerful 
wood fires of Rose Cottage, or to crooning dismal 
ditties at the old-fashioned piano. Life was set 
in the minor key for the girl. 

“You will be all right when the summer comes, 
Jessamy ?” wistfully said Aunt Letty, who had 


come to look upon Jessamy as the apple of her 
eye. 

ve Yes, oh yes, Aunt Letty, when the summer 
comes.” But the bleak cruel weather matched 
“the winter of her discontent.” Jessamy did not 
want to face the gladness of summer, not she. 

“Why, my dear, I do believe that’s little Mr. 
Grigsby coming in at the gate! What a stranger 
he is! Now, we shall have tea at once, and hot 
tea-cakes. Delightful!” Aunt Letty cried out 
fussily, and Jessamy’s startled blush had not ebbed 
away when Paul entered, with a new spring in his 
step, a new light in his face. 

The tearing winds were holding fierce revelry 
outside on the hill-top, but it might have been 
high summer indoors, to judge from the flushed 
happy faces of the young people for whom Miss 
Joy was pouring out tea. 

“TI have brought you some news,” at last 
Paul blurted out constrainedly. “I was at the 
Litule Hall this morning, and there was a letter 
from Mentone—from Algy.” 

“Ah yes! Poor Algy ! what does he say about 
himself? Is he really mending, do you think?” 
asked Miss Joy anxiously. 

Algy Binks had been sent off to the Riviera for 
the winter to convalesce. His case had been a 
good deal talked of in medical journals, and young 
O’Kell had won considerable glory for his skill in 
actually manipulating a new ear, and thus delivering 
Algy Binks from a horrible deformity. 

“T don’t know about mending. He doesn’t 
say. But—but he is going to be married,” jerked 
out Paul, and then he carefully stared into the 
blazing fire until his eyes watered painfully. 

“Going to what?” Miss Joy’s cup slipped from 
her fingers on to the tray, making a loud clatter, 
and Paul’s heart stood still. Not daring to remove 
his eyes from the fire, he did not doubt but that 
Jessamy had probably fainted. 

“Going to be married,” he mumbled agitatedly. 

“To be married !” echoed Miss Joy, her voice 
rising crescendo-wise in her astonishment. ‘“ Who 
on earth is he going to marry?” she excitedly 
demanded. 

“A rich American. A—a widow with a large 
fortune,” replied Paul, in a thin flat voice. What 
a fool he had been not to break the thing more 
gently! Ah! What was that? A peal of girlish 
laughter and a volley of barks from Dandy broke 
out in unison. Paul sprang to his feet. Yes, 
she was positively laughing—and it was genuine 
laughter! ‘There was a rush of joy to the little 
man’s heart, and the pulses in his head beat like 
hammers. 

How many cups of tea Paul swallowed after that 
he never knew, while he and Jessamy listened to 
Miss Joy’s ceaseless conjectures over the news. 
There never had been a wedding in what called 
itself society since Bury-cum-Easter came into 
existence. It was, therefore, a profoundly import- 
ant event. 

“ There’s just light enough for me to write a note 
or two and tell people the news, if you'll excuse 
me, Mr. Grigsby,” Miss Joy suddenly jumped up 
to say. Writing little’ notes was a pet hobby of 
the spinster’s, but to indulge it satisfactorily it was 
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imperative that she should be alone. So, slipping 
away to the dining-room, she left the young folk 
to themselves. 

An hour later, when she returned, Jessamy was 
half-weeping, half-laughing. Her face was wet with 
tears, her lips wreathed with quivering smiles. Paul 
Grigsby, on his part, was stammering haltingly and 
talking volubly by turns. Thus the two came for- 
ward, hand in hand, in the firelight to little Miss 
Joy with the shy story they had to tell. 

“Oh, my dears!” Up went the little spinster’s 
plump white hands, and the pink bow vibrated in 
her lace cap. “To think it should have come to 
this ! Oh, Jessamy ! Oh, Mr. Grigsby ——” 

“Say ‘Paul,’ do say ‘Paul,’ now!” Was that 
assured voice, brimming with happiness, little Mr. 
Grigsby’s ? Impossible ! 

“Oh, my dears!” Miss Joy, suddenly realising 
all that it meant if she were to begin calling Mr. 
Grigsby “ Paul,” fairly broke down, and sobbed 
aloud ; while Dandy, who had been for the past 
hour silently watching proceedings with one alert 
eye as he lay curled among the frilled cushions on 
the couch, barked snappishly. All this emotional 
business was beyond his ken ; it therefore must be 
quite unorthodox in a respectable family. 

“Qh, my dears!” The English language seemed 
to fail Miss Joy, and she dabbed her face with her 
handkerchief. Then, in attempting to kiss Jessamy, 
she found she had kissed Mr. Grigsby, who was 
nearer her own height, instead. 

“ Earthquakes are nothing to this!” cried the 
little lady, horror-struck ; and the pair of lovers 
iy forthwith, to pat her on the back to “ bring 

er to.” 


In truth, the drawing-room of Rose Cottage had 
never before witnessed a like commotion, and in 
the end the notes written to announce Algy Binks’s 
engagement were never despatched. A wedding 
nearer home effaced the matrimonial bargain the 
Major’s heir had achieved for himself. 

All rivalry among the “ five single gentlemen ” of 
Bury-cum-Easter died a natural death in the face 
of the radiant joy of the young lovers. 

“Every man of us, we're all willing to be your 
bridesmaids, Grigsby, me boy!” the assistant 
went so far as to generously declare in Irish fashion. 

As for Algy Binks, who had done so well for 
himself, he could afford to be ostentatious. Out 
of the grateful fulness of his heart he sent the 
bride a string of pearls to adorn her white throat. 


Before the June roses were over the worthy Bates 
had the honour and glory of driving up to the hill- 
top, in their own smart new carriage, the happy 
couple on their return from the honeymoon. 

“Inside passengers both this time,” chuckled 
the old man. “ Well a-well, ’tain’t by their out- 
sides we’ve got to judge folk,” he murmured irrele- 
vantly. “ Now, I dessay that there lovin’ couple 
a-settin’ behind me thinks theirselves perfect, for 
all she’s so tall:and he’s so shart. But there, look 
see, ‘tis the hearts that are spliced in true love. 
And little Mr. Grigsby, he’s got a lion’s heart in 
him for all his shartness ; while she’s that sweet and 
wholesome—there ! God bless they both, I do 
say !” 

And the good wishes of old Bates found their 
echoes in every Bury-cum-Easter heart. 

M. B. MANWELL. 
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The Woon. 


I wisH I were the moon and could look down 

On the lovely quiet country and the loud unlovely town! 

O moon, you must see everything for you are set so high! 

I'd like to be a moon, and watch the whole world from the sky! 


O moon, you shine on sailors and you see 

The dearest sailor in the world who’s sailing home to me ; 
And he looks up and sees you and he thinks about the day 
When we parted on the little bridge before he went away ! 


I come here every evening, dry or wet, 

And think about the truest lad that e’er loved lassie yet ; 
And the willows and the sedges whisper softly till I hear 
Again the parting whispers and the kisses of my dear. 


O moon, you’ve shone on many lovers true ; 
But such a one as mine was never shone upon by you; 
And you've shone on many happy maids, but never one so glad 
As I shall be when wind and sea bring home my sailor lad ! 
E. NESBIT. 
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BURY CHURCH AND FERRY, 


T would be an invidious task to determine to 
which of the home counties the pre-eminence 
for beauty should be assigned. Each has its 

characteristic features and would receive the sup- 
port of many advocates, and it is a matter that may 
be left to individual tastes. But certainly Sussex 
would win the suffrages of a large number for the 
picturesqueness and variety of its scenery. It cannot 
boast of any lofty mountains, wide lakes, or rocky 
streams. It has not, indeed, any hills of impor- 
tance, Ditchling Beacon, which is the highest 
point, being not more than 858 feet above the sea. 
Its rivers, too, are not large. It depends for its 
attractiéns upon its well-wooded lands, the remains 
of its ancient forests, which were very numerous ; 
upon its frequently recurring castles and old manor 
houses, its noble headlands, and wide marshes ; and 
last, but not least, upon the long stretch of the 
South Downs, which extends from near Chichester 
to Beachy Head, and which alone, affording as it 
does abundant scope for the pencil, would be con- 
sidered by many to constitute the chief attraction 
and glory of the county. 

Though the Sussex rivers are not of great magni- 


tude, yet some of the prettiest scenery is to be found 
upon their banks, and, at all events, Sussex has 
them entirely to herself; all six of them—the 
Rother, Cuckmere, Ouse, Adur, Arun, and Lavant— 
rising and entering the sea within the county. Four 
of these—the Arun, the Rother, the Adur, and the 
Ouse —have ancient British names. It may be 
interesting to note here that the frequently occurring 
terminations to the names of Sussex towns and 
villages are thus explained by Taylor in his “ Words 
and Places ” 

** Almost every local name for miles and miles terminates 
in hurst, ley, den, or field, The hursts and horsts were the 
denser portions of the forests ; the /eys were the open forest 
glades, where the cattle love to lie ; the dens were the deep- 
wooded valleys; and the feddés were little patches of felled 
or cleared lands in the midst of the surrounding forest.” 


And again : 

“‘ The dens (probably a Celtic word adopted by the Saxons) 
were the swine pastures, and down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury the ‘Court of Dens’ was held to determine disputes 
arising out of the rights of forest pasture.” 


There are many favourite sketching grounds in 
this district—Rye and Winchelsea, Petworth and 
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Midhurst, Hastings and Fairlight, Chichester and 
Bosham, Arundel and Burpham, Eastbourne and 
Pevensey, and that with which I propose to deal 
in this paper, Amberley and Bury. Amberley is a 
quaint place, built in a straggling way on a low cliff 
overlooking “ the Wild Brook, the last of the grand 
morasses of Western Sussex.” It is still a wet 
marshy place, and its character has given rise to a 
proverb that the people of Amberley are “web- 
footed.” There is another local saying which well 
expresses the difference between Amberley in its 
winter and summer aspects ; the winter reply to 
“Where do you belong?” being “ Amberley, God 
help us,”and the summer, “ Amberley. Where would 
you live?” But this very dampness has gained for 
it the reputation of being the best place in which 
to study haymaking scenes. The Wild Brook is a 





WATERING 


wide expanse of meadow land intersected by water- 
courses, and on it in good seasons the hay crops 
are magnificent, and the long stretches of fields with 
low-lying hills in the distance make very charming 
subjects. There is one main road across this Wild 
srook to Pulborough, and along this in the season 
haymakers, carts and horses are continually going 
toand fro. There are picturesque dykes and bridges, 
weedy bits, and reedy corners—an abundance 
of material. From many points also good views of 
the church and castle may be obtained. ‘They are 
picturesque when made the principal objects in the 
picture with the noble downs behind them stretching 
away to Chanctonbury Ring ; but they also form a 
beautiful adjunct to haymaking scenes—a combi- 
nation which provides our principal illustration. 
The church is of interest to the antiquarian as 


well as to the artist. It is half Norman and half 
Early English, and contains traces of medizval 
frescoes. Close by are the remains of the palace 
of the Bishops of Chichester, and the castle built 
by Bishop Rede in the time of Richard nu. There 
is a doorway in the churchyard which gives access 
to the green courtyards of these ruins, and in pass- 
ing through do not omit to look at the doorway 
itself. Massive and worn is the door and its 
surroundings, and when open it makes a very 
picturesque frame to the cool greensward beyond. 
Some quaint sketches are to be had in these court- 
yards ; the ancient dwelling-house has some curious 
gables ; and a tennis lawn, peopled with modern 
figures, and surrounded by ancient, crumbling, 
ivy-covered walls, would make a picture of past 
and present. 








HORSES, 


If we leave these precincts and turn back to the 
village street, a good subject may be found looking 
down it towards the churchyard. It is especially 
good towards evening, and even better by moonlight. 
Just beneath the church where the village street 
winds into the meadows under the walls of the 
castle is a pond which has supplied the materials 
for many pictures. There the horses from the 
adjacent farm are at regular hours brought down 
to drink, and as they splash about under the over- 
hanging pollard willows they make an attractive 
sketch. An illustration of this is given. 

The other village which I have linked with Am- 
berley is Bury, and I have placed them together 
because most of the sketching can be approached 
from either of them, and indeed lies about midway 
between them. The village of Bury is on the other 
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side of the river Arun, and is reached by a pleasant 
walk over the railway and across the meadows to a 
picturesque ferry. The ferry itself, with Bury Caurch 


Near by Bury is the village of Houghton, which 
can also be reached by the road past Amberley 
Station. It also will afford the artist very pro- 
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OAKS IN PARHAM PARK. 


nestling among the trees at the base of Bury Hill, 
has been a very popular subject, and will well repay 
the attention of artist or amateur. It was near Bury 
that Vicat Cole found subjects for some of his 
most celebrated works. Barges will frequently be 
seen moored by the riverside wharf. They, with 
the fringes of reeds and water plants and a towing- 
path bridge, will make one of the “bits” which 


fitable employment, and if he goes through it and 
reaches the high ground he will find a magnificent 
prospect before him, the river winding under the 
wooded heights of Arundel Park, and the distance 
beyond stretching away to Worthing and the sea. 
On the opposite side to Bury, from Amberley, a 
walk of two and a half miles west will bring the 
visitor to Parham. ‘There is a fine Elizabethan 
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NEAR BURY. 


abound in this district. “ Study little bits” is very 
practical and wise advice, for it often happens that 
they turn out more felicitously than more set com- 
positions, 


house here, and the park is famous not only for it, 
but also for its ancient oaks and its heronry. A 
writer in the “ Nineteenth Century,” August 1884, 
thus describes it : 
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“The palm of beauty must be awarded to the park of 
Parham, in virtue both of its position and the majestic 
dimensions of its timber. Lying at the foot of the South 
Downs, its spacious levels melt insensibly into their gracious 
upland curves, and share in the ample largesse of sunshine 
and shadow which the heavens pour down upon them. The 
whole park is richly treeful, and its oaks are singularly fine ; 
but attention is chiefly arrested by its lofty pines.” 


This description is not overdrawn. I can well 
remember the enthusiasm this place evoked when 





ley is well situated as a centre,*but much praise 
cannot be given to the accommodation it affords. 
There is no hotel, nor do I think the inns have any 
bedrooms to let, and very few of the lodgings are 
good. At Bury there is a delightfully quiet and 
comfortable house, “The Black Dog and Duck,” 
where everything will be done for the comfort of 
the visitor. 

The drawback to staying at Bury in order to 
work this district lies in having to cross the river 

















WAITING FOR THE FERRY. 


1 visited it with two companions, Mr. Aumonier 
and Mr. A. F. Grace; nor do I forget how many 
of its beautiful spots we selected as the scenes of 
future labours. ‘The illustration on the preceding 
page will give some faint idea of its ancient trees. 

Near by is Storrington, where there are some 
‘picturesquely situated windmills that should not be 
overlooked. 

A very interesting walk may be had by ascending 
the down behind Amberley, and either keeping on 
the crest towards Chanctonbury Ring and so on to 
Steyning ; or taking a path to the left, which will 
lead in the direction of Burpham. The views from 
‘the summit of these downs is very extensive, that 
looking over Burpham with the Arun winding like 
a silver thread through the meadows, and Arundel 
Castle towering in the mid-distance, is very fine. It 
will be evident from what I have said that Amber- 





to reach the hayfields in the Wild Brook ; but there 
is, on the other hand, this advantage, that a boat 
could be hired from Arundel by the week, and the 
old woman who attends to the ferry will take charge 
of it for a small fee. Asin the case of the Bedford- 
shire Ouse, it will be found advisable to have the 
use of a boat ; but, owing to the great rise and fall 
of the tides here, a punt is not so useful. 

Indeed, it is as well to warn any stranger to the 
locality of the great difference between high and 
low tide, or he may find the boat he left securely 
moored to the bank quite useless to him, because 
between it and the water are several yards of mud. 

Enough has been said to introduce the reader to 
the beauties of this neighbourhood, and I venture 
to think, if he makes their acquaintance, that it will 
become to him what it has been to me for many 
years, “ A Favourite Sketching Ground.” 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 


‘THERE are some men who are remembered as 
having been the cause of good work in others, 
but whose own work by which they rose to 

eminence is known only to the few. Of such was 

Franklin. 

John Franklin was the fourth son of Willingham 
Franklin, of Spilsby, in the wolds of Lincolnshire, 
and was born there on April 16, 1786. His eldest 
brother died as a colonel of yeomanry ; his second 
brother died as a judge of the Supreme Court of 
Madras ; and his third brother died an F.R.s., after 
a distinguished career in the Indian Army, during 
which he had charge of the Bandalkhand Survey. 
John ended his schooldays at Louth Grammar 
School, as did Tennyson and Hobart Pasha, and, 
being desirous of a sailor's life, was sent by his 
father on a small ship to Lisbon and back to give 
him a sickener with a view to his taking more kindly 
to his intended career in Holy Orders. Un- 
fortunately, from the father’s point of view, the 
master of the merchantman turned out to be a 
really good fellow, and the youthful John returned 
from his Lisbon trip more decided than ever in 
his preference of the ocean to the Church. 

There was no Britannia in the navy then, no 


entrance examination, no preliminary training as a 
naval cadet ; the boy who hoped to die an admiral 
entered as a first-class volunteer, and was rated 
among the crew. It was, consequently, as a first- 
class volunteer that John Franklin had his first 
experience of life on a ship of war, having been 
appointed to the Polyphemus on March 9g, 1800. 
He had not to wait long for “ glory.” Five months 
afterwards the /olyphemus left Yarmouth Roads 
as one of the fleet to bombard Copenhagen, Sir 
Hyde Parker in command, with Nelson as second. 
The victory of Copenhagen is matter of general 
history; everyone knows how “ the most hard-fought 
battle and the most complete victory that ever was 
fought and obtained by the navy of this country” 
was largely due to Nelson putting a telescope to 
his blind eye and declaring that he could not see 
the signal of recall. The /olyphemus was in the 
thick of it, with a sixty-four and a seventy-four to 
attend to, while the Tre Kroner battery kept dropping 
shots on her deck. She took both her antagonists ; 
and Rear-Admiral Graves, who was on board her 
during the engagement, got the Order of the Bath 
for his services and hers. 

In April next year Franklin was one of six 
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midshipmen appointed to the Jnvestigator for 
surveying duties in the Australian seas under 
Matthew Flinders. Flinders was his cousin : hence 
probably the appointment. At any rate the experi- 
ence Franklin gained on this voyage was invalu- 
able to him, and gave him his first step upward. 
Flinders began by surveying King George’s Sound ; 
thence going east he laid in the coast line of the 
Australian Bight and its continuation. One of 
the islands of the St. Francis group he named 
Franklin, after his cousin ; another island in Spencer 
Gulf was named Spilsby, after his birthplace ; and 
one of the bays became Louth Bay, after the school 
at which he was educated. Reaching Port Jackson 
in May 1802 the Jnvestigator had to refit, and 
meanwhile an observatory was set up on shore, 
employed in which was Franklin, whom Captain 
King, the Governor, amused himself by nicknaming 
Mr. Tycho Brahé. In July the ship was off again 
in further exploration of the coast of the continent 
to which Flinders was to give the name of Australia. 
Up she went along the east coast round into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and then, by the westward, 
south again, until in eleven months she had circum- 


navigated the island. This was her last voyage ; 


she was so rotten and crazy that a board was ap- 
pointed to sit on her, the verdict of the board being 
that she was “not worth repairing in any country.” 

Her officers and men were discharged into the 
Porpoise for their passage home. The Porpoise was 
wrecked, going north, on the sixth day after her 
departure. To bring help Flinders went back in 
the six-oared cutter 750 miles to Sydney, and 
returned with two Government schooners and an 
Indiaman bound to Canton. One of the schooners 
took back the people desirous of returning to the 
colony ; the other, the Cumberland, bound for 
England, by way of Torres Straits, took Captain 
Flinders and some of his companions, to be im- 
prisoned, as it turned out, at Mauritius; while 
Franklin and the rest went on to Canton, where they 
obtained a passage in the Lar/ Camden, the com- 
modore’s ship of a squadron of sixteen homeward- 
bound East Indiamen. 

This squadron was to make a name in the 
world. Its commodore was Nathaniel Dance. 
When it entered the Straits of Malacca it sighted 
the French fleet, under Linois, come to intercept it. 
Instead of turning tail, Dance coolly formed his 
ships up in order of battle, and waited for the enemy. 
The Frenchmen could not understand this at all. 
Surely this was not a fleet of tempting merchant- 
men. Night fell ; Dance lay-to ; and in the morn- 
ing Franklin, who was acting as signal midshipman, 
received his orders to signal the squadron to 
“tack in succession, bear down in line ahead, and 
engage the enemy.” Down swept the plucky 
merchantmen. Linois was simply amazed. There 
was a short fight, lasting three-quarters of an hour, 
and then the French fleet turned and fled. Dance 
signalled a general chase, and for two hours the mer- 
chantmen kept up the pursuit, until another signal 
recalled them to resume their homeward voyage. 

This was an extraordinary battle even for those 
days, and made a great stir in the country. The 
gallant commodore was knighted, and all those 
who served under him came in for notice. The 
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day after Franklin was discharged from the Zar? 
Camden he was appointed to the Se/lerophon. 
This was on August 8, 1804, and thence onwards, 
for a year and more, he was in this famous ship, 
which formed one of Collingwood’s squadron block- 
ading Brest. On Michaelmas Day, 1805, Nelson 
joined the fleet in the Victory, and took over the com- 
mand, and next month came Trafalgar. Few of 
those who have read of the deeds of the Bellerophon 
on that glorious day know that her signal mid- 
shipman was John Franklin. 

For thirteen years Franklin’s life was of the 
ordinary routine character. In 1818, however, 
when he had been ten years a lieutenant, he was, 
on account of his surveying experience with 
Flinders, appointed to the command of the Z7enz, 
which was to accompany the Dorothea in David 
Buchan’s expedition in search of the North Pole. 
This was his first introduction to the sphere of 
work with which his name will ever be associated. 
Captain Buchan’s instructions may nowadays pro- 
voke a smile, but it must be remembered that it 
was the first Arctic expedition of this century. 
The Admiralty informed him that the sea north of 
Spitzbergen was generally free from ice up to 
83° 30’ or 84°, and that as it might continue free 
farther north he might reasonably hope to 
reach the Pole. When he got there he was to 
remain for a few days making any observations he 
might think interesting, and then he was to come 
home by way of Behring Straits or round the north 
end of Greenland and down Baffin’s Bay. Should 
he not be able to reach the Pole he was to discover 
the North-West Passage, and, if he pleased, return 
by the same way. 

Needless to say the Dorothea and Trent did not 
reach the Pole, nor did they discover the North- 
West Passage. They got no farther north than 
about half a degree over the eighty line, and there 
were stopped by the ice. Both ships were gripped, 
and the Dorothea so seriously damaged that a 
return was inevitable. 

Next year Franklin was off again in command 
of a land expedition to survey the coast of Arctic 
America eastwards from the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River. Hearne had been northward to the 
mouth of the Coppermine in 1771, and Mackenzie 
had been to the mouth of the river, now bearing 
his name, in 1789 ; but with the exception of these 
two points nothing was then known of the northern 
shore line between Button’s farthest from the 
eastward on the western corner of Hudson Bay 
and Captain Cook’s farthest from the westward at 
Icy Cape, just inside Behring Strait. This gap of 
seventy degrees of longitude is now filled in ; and 
so familiar that it is difficult to imagine a map of 
America practically all open to the north. 

Franklin started from York Factory in September 
1819, and returned thither in July 1822. During 
those years he travelled by land and sea over 5,500 
miles, and added greatly to our knowledge of 
Arctic life. Of this expedition he wrote an account, 
now well known as his “ Journeyto the Polar Sea” ; 
an admirable narrative, readable even in these days 
whenall the novelty of such enterprises has vanished. 
Of the character of the work that was done 
Admiral Markham has spoken. A few years ago 
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he travelled for 400 miles along the same road 
that was traversed by Franklin and his com- 
panions, tracking up the same rivers, paddling 
over the same lakes, breasting the same rapids, and 
transporting his light birch-bark canoe and neces- 
sary impedimenta along the same portages over 
which they transported their more cumbersome 
boat and heavier cargo. “ The description,” he says, 
“written seventy years ago is now so applicable 
to the country that it might have been written yester- 
day. The running survey of the rivers ascended 
by the expedition was carried out by Lieutenant 
Franklin and his assistants, and remains unaltered 
and unchallenged on the maps of the present day.” 

There is no need to dilate on the trials and perils 
the expedition met with. The first stage ended at 
Cumberland House, on the Saskatchewan. Thence, 
in January 1820, Franklin pushed on to Fort 
Chipewyan, a sledge journey of 857 miles in the 
depth of winter, the cold so intense that the mer- 
cury in his thermometers never thawed throughout 
ihe journey. Leaving Fort Chipewyan in July, he 
started for the Great Slave Lake, and thence reached 
the Yellow Knife River in the first week of August, 
and pushing on up the chain of lakes was on 
Winter Lake on August 23, where he built Fort 
Enterprise to winter in. Leaving Fort Enterprise 
the following June he took the route of Winter 
Lake, going north along the watercourse as being 
safer for the canoes. On June 25 he crossed Point 
Lake on the ice. “The three canoes,” he wrote, 
“were mounted on sledges, and nine men were 
appointed to conduct them, having the assistance 
of two dogs to each canoe. The stores and provi- 
sions were distributed equally among the rest of 
our men, except a few small articles which the 
Indians carried. The provision consisted of only 
two bags of pemmican, two of pounded meat, five 
of suet, and two small bundles of dried provision, 
together with fresh meat sufficient for our supper at 
night. It was gratifying to witness the readiness 
with which the men prepared for and commenced 
a journey which threatened to be so very laborious, 
as each of them had to drag upwards of one hundred 
and eighty pounds on his sledge. Our course led 
down the main channel of the lake, which varied 
in breadth from half a mile to three miles ; but we 
proceeded at a slow pace, as the snow, which fell 
last night, and still lay on the ice, very much 
impeded the sledges”—to such an extent, in fact, 
that the long day’s work only amounted to six 
miles. To the mouth of the Coppermine from 
Fort Enterprise was about 334 miles, and of these 
the canoes and baggage had to be dragged over 
snow and ice for 117. 

On July 21 the canoes were launched on the 
Arctic Ocean, and paddled to the eastward. The 
first group of islands met with were named Berens’ 
Isles, after the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; the next became Sir Graham Moore’s ; 
the next Lawford’s, after Vice-Admiral Lawford, 
under whom Franklin first entered the navy in the 
Polyphemus. Thus Franklin held on, naming the 
islands and chief landmarks after distinguished 
personages or his old friends, until he reached 
Cape Turnagain, having traced a coast line of 555 
geographical miles. 


On the return voyage the canoes were soon found 
to be too heavy to be worked up the rapids or car- 
ried round the portages, and they were broken up, 
and two smaller boats built out of their materials : 
these also had to be eventually abandoned, and the 
journey made overland across the Barren Grounds. 
Henceforth their food chiefly consisted: of the 
Gyrophora lichen, known to the Canadians as ¢ripe 
de roche.. Occasionally not even this unsatisfying 
provision could be found, and the day had to be 
spent fasting. The difficulties of the journey daily 
increased : accidents happened ; baggage had to be 
abandoned ; Canadians became mutinous ; Indians 
failed in their promises of help. Man after man 
died ; one of the voyageurs took to cannibalism, 
and had to be shot in self-defence after he had 
murdered two of his companions ; and it was not 
until December 11 that what was left of the expe- 
dition arrived at Fort Providence. Meanwhile 
Franklin had been promoted to the rank of com- 
mander, and on his arrival in England in November 
1822 he was immediately posted. 

Next year he married his first wife, who died 
shortly after he left England on his second land 
journey. Reaching Fort Chipewyan on July 15, 
1825, he started ten days afterwards for the Great 
Bear Lake River on his way to the Mackenzie, 
down which he went to its mouth. To his aston- 
ishment he found that, though he had reached the 
sea, he was still in fresh water. To clear up any 
doubt as to his position he pushed on towards an 
island which looked blue from its distance, and 
“ under its shelter the boat passed a line of strong 
ripples which marked the termination of the fresh 
water, that on the seaward side being brackish ; 
and in the further progress of three miles to the 
island we had the indescribable pleasure of finding 
the water decidedly salt.” To this island he gave 
the name of Garry. After a walk to explore it, in 
which he found numbers of moose and reindeer, 
and foxes and flocks of sea-birds, he returned to 
the landing place. ‘ During our absence,” he wrote, 
“the men had pitched the tent on the beach, and 
I caused the silk Union flag to be hoisted, which 
my deeply lamented wife had made and presented 
to meas a parting gift under the express injunction 
that it was not to be unfurled before the expedition 
reached the sea. I will not attempt to describe my 
emotions as it expanded to the breeze ; however 
natural, and, for the moment, irresistible, I felt that 
it was my duty to suppress them, and that I had no 
right, by an indulgence of my own sorrows, to cloud 
the animated countenances of my companions. 
Joining, therefore, with the best grace that I could 
command in the general excitement, I endeavoured 
to return, with corresponding cheerfulness, their 
warm congratulations on having thus planted the 
British flag on this remote island of the Polar 
Sea.” 

Returning up the Mackenzie to winter quarters, 
they prepared for the summer campaign. Again 
descending the river to its mouth, the party divided 
to explore the northern coast line. Franklin and 
Back went westward to attempt to reach Icy Cape. 
Richardson went eastward to complete the survey 
up to the mouth of the Coppermine. Richardson, 
more favoured by the weather, accomplished his 
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task, and returned up the Coppermine ; Franklin, 
hampered by fogs and ice and northerly gales, could 
get no farther west than Cape Beechey. Captain 
Beechey, with whom it was hoped Franklin would 
join hands, was then in the Arctic seas in the 
Blossom; and one of his boats was within 160 miles 
of the cape named after him when Franklin began 
his return journey ; but had he kept on he would 
not have met the boat, which was for several days 
beset by the ice 120 miles eastward of Icy Cape, and 
had then hurried back to enable the Blossom to 
retreat from her anchorage in Kotzebue Sound be- 
fore the navigation closed. 

On this expedition Franklin’s experiences were 
far less trying than on his first, although he had 
to resist a formidable attack by Eskimos on his 
outward journey, and only avoided massacre by 
Indians by a judicious change in his homeward 
route. The results were the mapping of a thousand 
miles of the Arctic coast line, and much valuable 
scientific information regarding the physiography 
of the Mackenzie basin. Franklin landed at Liver- 
pool in September 1827. Curiously enough, Parry, 
who had been out in the Arctic Sea in the ec/a, 
landed at Inverness about the same time, and the 
two captains arrived at the Admiralty to report 
themselves within ten minutes of each other. 

For three years Franklin was unemployed, and 
during those years he married his second wife, the 
Lady Franklin of the search expeditions. In 1830 
he was appointed to the command of the frigate 
Raintow, and sent to the Mediterranean, where as 
senior naval officer on the coast of Greece he 
rendered such services during the troubles at 
Patras and elsewhere that he was made a Knight 
of the Guelphic Order of Hanover. On his return 
from the Mediterranean he was in 1836 offered the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of ‘Van Diemen’s Land, 
and in the following January he landed at Hobart 
Town to take up his appointment, and prove 
himself one of the best of colonial governors. 
During his term of office James Ross sailed with 
the Erebus and TZerror on his famous Antarctic 
expedition ; and his instructions being for him to 
put himself in communication with Franklin, 
Hobart Town, where Ross spent two winters, 
became practically the base from which the attempt 
on the South Pole was made. Franklin’s governor- 
ship ended in 1844, much to the regret of the 
colonists, who afterwards, when he was lost in the 
frozen north, not only gave him a statue, but 
subscribed nearly £2,000 towards Lady Franklin’s 
expeditions in search of him. 

While Franklin was in Van Diemen’s Land 
much had been done in the further exploration of 
the icy regions of the north. The gap between his 
farthest at Cape Beechey and Beechey’s farthest at 
Point Barrow had been filled in by Dease and 
Simpson, who had also carried the coast line from 
Cape Turnagain eastward to Back’s new discoveries 
at the mouth of the Fish River, and this completed 
the mapping of the main coast of the Arctic Sea. 
Much work also had been done in the islands of 
that sea, and all that was left to be discovered of 
the North-West Passage was a north and south 
channel between the islands extending for about 
300 miles. That such a channel existed was 
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obvious enough, and Franklin was the first to dis- 
cover it. In fact, there was not only one passage 
but many, and as many as seven are now known : 
the first by the West of Banks Land to Melville 
Sound ; the second through Prince of Wales Strait 
to Melville Sound ; the third down McClintock 
Channel ; the fourth down Peel Sound and 
Franklin Strait along the west of King William 
Land ; the fifth along the east of King William 
Land ; the sixth down Prince Regent Inlet and 
through Bellot Strait; and the seventh through 
Fury and Hecla and Bellot Straits. But in those 
days none of these were known, and the object of 
the Admiralty expedition of 1845 was to find at 
least one of them. 

Franklin, as the senior Arctic officer fit for the 
position, claimed the leadership. “I believe you 
are sixty years of age,” said the First Lord. “ No, 
my lord, you have been misinformed. Iam only 
fifty-nine !” And Franklin was appointed. His 
ship was the Zredus ; the command of the Zerror 
was given to Captain Crozier, who had been to 
the Antarctic with Sir James Ross. Both ships, 
which had been fitted with auxiliary screws since 
their return from the far south, sailed from Green- 
hithe on May 19, 1845, and it is the jubilee of 
that event that our Royal Geographical Society are 
now celebrating. 

Franklin’s last voyage, as was discovered piece- 
meal during many years by the various search 
expeditions, took him down Lancaster Sound, 
where he found the westerly route barred by ice ; 
he then went northward up Wellington Channel 
for 150 miles, where he was again stopped ; 
returning by Northumberland Channel, which 
he discovered, between Bathurst and Cornwallis 
Islands, he entered Barrow Strait, and wintered on 
Beechey Island. Next year he bore south-westward 
for Cape Walker, and again finding the westerly 
road barred by ice steered southward down Peel 
Strait and the west of Boothia Felix until he was 
frozen in off Cape Felix, in the north of King 
William Land. The winter, the summer, and the 
next winter he remained fast in the ice, which 
hereabouts, owing to the set of the tides from the 
east and west, rarely breaks up. During the summer 
Lieutenant Gore with a party from the ships 
reached Point Victory, on King William Land, 
and left the bottle-paper which was afterwards 
found by the McClintock Expedition. Pushing 
southwards he discovered that they were in the 
channel now known as Victoria Strait, at the end 
of which is the mainland of America, with Dease 
Strait leading westward to Cape Turnagain, and 
Simpson Strait leading eastward to the mouth of 
the Great Fish River. Gore was at Point Victory 
on May 28, 1847, and on June 11, a few days after 
his return with the news of the discovery of the 
passage, Franklin died. 

As Sherard Osborn has well said, “like another 
Moses, he fell when his work was accomplished, 
with the long object of his life in view. Franklin, 
the discoverer of the North-West Passage, had his 
Pisgah; and solong as hiscountrymen shall hold dear 
disinterested devotion and gallant perseverance in 
a good cause, so long shall they point to the career 
and fate of this gallant sailor.” 



























































aridjiof 2ansen. 


INTO the wild north land, 
Into the unknown snows, 
Shrouded by ’wildering storms, 
Fridjiof Nansen, 

Prince of Norwegians, 

Leader of heroes, 

Dauntless, has sailed ! 


What shall he northwards find, 
Where ancient shades of night, 
Long, strange ice solitudes, 
Crash with the breaking bergs, 
Echo far-grinding floes, 
Through mist, and fateful air ? 
-—There, sounding silence sits, 
Brooding,—enthroned ! 

Shall he find Odin’s hall, 
Fairest in Asgard ; 

Tread, with Vikinger old, 

The silver-gleaming floor, 
Hear, through the hollow aisles, 
**Skaal!” echoing ghostlike ? 
Nay—he, a son of peace, 
Wins not Valhalla! 


Where, down the glaciers grey, 
Cold blasts from Jétunheim 
Sweep with tempestuous roar ; 
Where, our forefathers told, 
Thor’s mighty hammer hewed 
Shapes dread, fantastic, 

From silent, jagged peaks 
Dark ’gainst the violet dawn,— 
Where the sky blazes far 

With arch of spectral spears,-— 
Into strange ocean calms, 
Hard by the roots of things, 
Nature’s great secrets yet, 
There,—sails the Fram ? 


Gone are the heroes all 
Norway in other days 

Lent to the roll of fame 

Of the world’s great endeavour 3 
But, in old Sagas sung, 

Names half forgotten now 

Tell how men lived and died, 
Firm-willed, achieving ! 


Still the old world moves on, 
Journeying sunward. 

Not now for battle meed, 
Niche in Valhalla’s hall, 

On quest so danger-fraught, 
Sends forth her valiant sons 
Old Scandinavia ! 

Not Death, but Truth, to bring, 
Fared Fridjiof Nansen. 

And as the ages go 

Hands bear her flaming torch 
On yet—and onward ! 


SAILED, JUNE 1893. 


Odin’s King beckons men 

Into His realms away ; 

Over the ocean’s verge, 

Hard by eternal snows, 

’Neath mighty crags of doom ; 
There will He speak with them ; 
Tell them His secrets old, 

Hid through the centuries dim, 
Wove in the dawn of Time. 
Show them dark caves of eld, 


Whence flow the southward streams, 


Where the stern world of ice 
Parts for brave Norway’s keel. 


Shall we not sing their fame, 
Nansen and Sverdrup, 

All the Fram’s brave crew, 

As they sail onward ! 

If they sail home once more, 
Bearing brave memories, 

A noble brotherhood, 

Rich with Truth’s peaceful spoils, 
How will old Norway ring, 
From fiord, and alp, and peak, 


*¢ Skaal! !”—* skaal!"—and ‘ska 


more 
Till the high welkin cries 
‘*Skaal!” to the glittering stars, 
‘Home come our brave Vikinger, 
** Home to our hearth-fires— 

** Noblest of sea-kings !” 


But if, ’mid northern snows, 
Leaving their fair names 

To the world’s keeping, 

Their hearts in Norwegian homes, 
They find a short way 

To the old Asgard, 

Called by us Heaven :— 

Out in the blinding sleet, 
Through fiercest whistling storms, 
Near would the Father be, 

The world’s All-Father. 

And the tired voyager 

Gently would homeward fare, 
Wrapped in His strong arms. 


Ye who in other lands 

Sit round your hearth-fires, 
Think of Norwegian homes 
Lone for their sea-kings ! 
Pledge not with wassail-foam 
Their great endeavour ; 

But, when tempestuous night, 
Or wild, stormy day 

Howls round the warm fires,— 
Think of Norwegian men 
Battling with Polar snows, 
And, to All-Father then, 
Their strong Deliverer, 

Pray for them —pray ! 


Pronounce ‘‘ skoal”; a greeting (used in drinking healths). 


al!” 


once 
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THE HAKONE LAKE, FIVE THOUSAND FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 


ETURNING from Nikko to Tokio was 
quitting the world of romance and ancient 
history to enter that of modern civilisation 

and fashion. We remained a few days under 
Bishop Bickersteth’s hospitable roof, and diversi- 
fied sight-seeing with much social intercourse, very 
Western in its character. We enioyed parties 


official, ecclesiastical, and antiquarian, and under 
the happiest auspices made acquaintance with 
many charming cultured and literary residents of 
Not the least interesting was 


various nationalities. 





an evening with my old Palestine collaborator, 
General Palmer, R.E., now employed officially by 
the Japanese Government ; and another evening 
with Dr. Whitney, the Secretary to the United 
States Legation, full of information, not only on 
Japanese history and politics, but also—which was 
to me a great boon—on the botany of the country. 
He supplied me with what proved invaluable in 
our subsequent rambles—a portable botanical press 
and a large supply of botanical paper, as well as a 
catalogue of the flora of Japan, in Japanese and 











THE TOKAIDO. 


Latin, to be the nucleus of my Japanese library. 
Before leaving Tokio, it was rather alarming to dis- 
cover how truly we had verified the saying so far 
that the buying mania seizes everyone on landing, 
and never leaves them till they quit the shores. 
The packing of all our purchases, armour, swords, 
bronzes, birds, etc., and despatching them to 
Yokohama, was a good day’s work. 

And now we are on the rail again for a fifty 
miles run to Kézu. We had lovely peeps of Fuji 
San with her mantle of snow, recalling to me both 
in shape and situation the Peak of Teneriffe, which 
it very nearly equals in height. Fuji, indeed, for 
many days continued to be the central point round 
which our journeys revolved. From its immense 
height, so far excelling any other mountains in the 
central range, or backbone of Japan, from which it 
is separated by a wide extent of irregular plain, it 
gives from many points of view the impression of 
a mountain rising out of the sea in solitary state. 
No natural feature is so repeatedly depicted in the 
art of Japan, whether ceramic, pictorial, or poetic. 
The native appreciation of its central grandeur 
may be illustrated by an expression in a sermon of 
a young Japanese clergyman, that the verse, “ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son ” (John iii. 16), was the Fuji San of the Bible. 
Great and widespread was the consternation during 
the earthquake that occurred shortly after my visit, 
when the report was spread, and credited, that Fuji 
San had been destroyed. It was spoken of, not 
only as the greatest possible national loss, but as 
the most terrible omen for the future. Corre- 


spondingly great was the rejoicing when it was 


understood that the beloved and sacred mountain 
still raised her snowy peak heavenward, though a 
slight landslip had occurred on part of the slope. 
The railway deposited us at K6zu, where we had 
a short stroll on the beach, with a lovely view of the 
Bay of Odawara, and in the far distance the volcanic 
islet of Enoshima, a reproduction of the Lipari 
Islands of the Mediterranean, and whose volcanois 
still as active as theirs. We then transferred our- 
selves to the tramcar which was to convey us to 
Yumoto, for, the traffic hardly promising to be 
remunerative enough for a railway, the Japanese, 
decidedly in advance of ourselves in these matters, 
at once laid down a tram-line, while we are talking 
of light railways in aid of agriculture. We found 
the tramcars were divided into three classes, and, 
according to our usual custom, took second-class 
tickets. We were amused afterwards to find that 
the three omnibuses were identical in their ap- 
pointments, and that the only distinction was that 
the first class preceded us by a few yards, and gave 
us the benefit of their dust, which we passed on, 
plus our own, to our more economical third-class 
followers. The road wound up a lovely valley, by 
the side of a turbulent torrent, and much resembled 
the drive to Balmoral by the Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Close to the starting-place at Odawara were the 
remains of what was once a very famous daimio’s 
castle, which was destroyed during the late revolu- 
tion. From 1490 it was for more than a century 
the seat of government of the Shoguns of the Hojo 
line. The name is preserved in a common Japa- 
nese proverb which applies to any purposeless chat- 
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tering the expression, “an Odawara Conference.” 
The phrase is said to have originated from the HOjo 
chiefs, who had retired to their castle after a battle 
with the celebrated General Hideyoshi, spending 
some days in discussing the point whether it were 
better to attack the enemy, or to allow him to in- 
vest their stronghold. While they were unable to 
come to any conclusion, Hideyoshi solved the 
problem by a sudden onslaught, in which he 
stormed the fortress. Hence the proverb, an 
admirable illustration of the saying of our great 
general, that “councils of war never fight.” 

The tram runs parallel with the old Tékaid6— 
i.e. the eastern sea-road, beautifully paved and 
macadamised with small pebbles, very narrow, and 
lined by grand old pines and cryptomerias, chiefly 
the former, forming an avenue of 380 miles between 
the capital of the Mikado and the Shogun. It was, 
in fact, the great arterial line of the country, though 
now, with its wayside tea-houses, as deserted as our 
own great North Road. “ The old order changeth, 
and giveth place to new.” 

Earlier writers on Japan, from the Dutch down- 
wards, have given glowing pictures of the magnifi- 
cence, the stir and bustle of the Tdkaidéd of 
former times : of the daimios in their ponderous 
palanquins, attended with their hundreds of hench- 
men, the two-sworded samurai, resplendent in 
lacquered armour, as twice a year they made their 
leisurely procession to do homage to the Shogun. 
By the Tokaido all the inland commerce of the 
country was carried on packhorses ; the whole line, 
we are told, was as crowded as the thoroughfares 
of a great city. Indeed, it must have been so, to 
judge by the countless tea houses, many of them 
now deserted, which flank the avenue on either 
side. Public conveyances there were none, and 
as all travellers, except the few Gaimios in their 
palanquins, made their journey on foot, and the 
Japanese travel very leisurely, the sleeping ac- 
commodation required must have been very great. 
One of the oldest English residents in Japan told 
us, at the Embassy, that he remembered before the 
revolution the processions of the daimios along the 
Todkaid6 with their regiments of armed retainers, 
and how outrunners preceded them, compelling 
not only the common sort, but also daimios of 
lesser degree, to stand out of the way as they 
passed. Even now the custom is still retained, not 
only on the road, but in Tokio and other towns, of 
outrunners on foot preceding the gentry, whether 
on horseback or in their carriages. ‘Thus, but 
thirty years ago, one might have here beheld an exact 
reproduction of the spectacle of the feudal lords 
of Europe and their armed retainers. 

Arrived at the tram terminus, Yamoto, we soon 
experienced the inconvenience of being on a 
foreigner-frequented track. We were still four 
miles from Miya no Shita, and we were encumbered 
with more than we could carry ourselves. The 
jinriksha men crowded round us like Arabs at 
Alexandria ; though with the vociferations the 
likeness ends, for even they were far too polite 
to seize our baggage, still less to drag us by force 
to their own vehicles. We quietly sat down on 
the seat in front of the tea-house, assuming an 
air of perfect indifference as to whether we 
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remained there for the day or not. We were 
assured it was impossible for us to walk. We 
smiled, and replenished our cups of green tea. 
On our asserting our firm intention of walking, the 
crowd looked at our baggage—a small portmanteau 
and two hold-alls—and assured us we could not 
carry it. “We shall walk, and it may be carried,” 
we said, and more tea was sipped. “It will take 
four jinrikshas,” they said. “Two will be ample,” 
we replied. “But these jinrikshas are not like 
the Tokio ones that you know,” they objected. 
We told them to go by the road, and we were 
going round by the mountain. “That is im- 
possible,” was the reply; “the road is closed.” 
“Then we will open it,” we answer, and are utterly 
unmoved by all arguments. 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN. 





going back to Yamoto to seek a guide; but we 
descended upon the next village, and soon found 
a man who knew the track, and who was willing to 


guide us. It was indeed a climb, even though 
we found the true route, but once arrived at the 
summit we were richly rewarded. We found our- 
selves on the crest of the ridge which forms the 
centre of the promontory province of Izu. Stand- 
ing where we were we could Jook down on either 
side into a deep mountain gorge, and following 
the ravine with our eye we could see where each 
opened into the Pacific Ocean on the right and 
the left of the mountain chain. Turning to the 
right, Fuji towered in front of us, his sides girdled 
with a cloud-belt ; mountain ranges ran parallel 
on either side, affording a grand, though by no 





TRAVELLING CHAIR. 


Seeing us calm and imperturbable, and not in 
the least hurried, two of them at length started 
with very easy loads by the road, and told us we 
should meet at the Naraya hotel. We had a good 
travelling map, and felt no doubt as to our being 
able to find the way without a guide, although we 
had to cross a wooded mountain, round which the 
road makes a défour, and descend into the next 
valley, where we were certain to intersect the 
highway. It was fortunate that our further ad- 
ventures were out of sight from Yamoto, for we 
missed the path, and after pulling ourselves through 
dense underwood of aucuba, deutzia, weigelia, and 
wistaria, up an almost perpendicular mountain, we 
found the scrub becoming really impenetrable, and 
were compelled after half an hour to retrace our 
steps to the main road. Our amour propre would 
have been too sorely tried by the humiliation of 





means overwhelming, panorama. We had now 
nothing to do but to follow the ridge westward 
until the path should rapidly descend to Miya no 
Shita. We now dismissed our courteous guide, 
and walked for another hour and a half along the 
ridge, sometimes wooded and sometimes open. 
There were one or two marshy spots, the botany 
of which was quite novel to us, and we found some 
magnificent ladies’ slipper (Cypripedium japoni- 
cum) in full blossom, with their enormous fan- 
shaped, flat leaves. It is very rare, and the queen 
of Japanese wildflowers, as our species, though, 
alas ! almost extinct, is of the British flora. It is a 
curious coincidence that, as Sowerby a hundred 
years ago commenced his great work on British 
botany with an illustration of our ladies’ slipper, 
so the illustrated history of the flora of Japan, 
begun, I believe, at an earlier date, and reaching 




















ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE. 


to over a hundred volumes, of which the latter 
portion are only in manuscript, commences with 
a beautiful hand-coloured representation of this 
native species. 

The sun was setting when we descended upon 
the road, a mile or two from Miya no Shita, and 
we soon reached our hotel, the Naraya, perched on 
a hillside amongst babbling hot streams and quaint 
artificial gardens. There was not much of the 
romantic within, though everything that could be 

- desired for creature-comfort. Foreign furniture and 
fare at foreign prices are already established in this 
great health-resort—the Harrogate of Japan. We 
had just ordered dinner, when we were informed that 
a young Japanese gentleman requested an interview, 
or rather, as it was expressed, “to hang on our 
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to the storm, had a fairly numerous company for 
Divine Service in the saloon. Thanks to the 
admirable postal arrangements of the country, we 
received a large batch of letters which had pursued 
us from place to place. The postal officials do not, 
as at home, disfigure the face of the letter or card 
by re-addressing it, but simply write the next 
address on a slip of tissue-paper, which is gummed 
at the edge and folded back over the missive. If 
it has again to be re-addressed, the same process 
is repeated, and thus I have a halfpenny postcard 
with eleven pages of address folded on to it, one 
after another, and which reached me at length 
without extra charge. 

We spent a couple of days in exploring this lovely 
mountain glen. The charms of its position cannot 





WAYSIDE TEA-HOUSE, 


honourable eyes.” With much ceremony he was 
ushered in, and with still more ceremony explained 
to us that he had espied the Cypripedium pro- 
truding from my vasculum as we entered, and was 
anxious to know where we had found it, as he, too, 
was a botanist, and had been searching in vain for 
it for some days. For the information we gave 
him and for a specimen of the plant with root and 
bloom he overwhelmed us with gratitude. This, 
however, being one of the foreign hotels, it is 
patronised by very few natives, who generally, 
when visiting the springs, board at the many tea- 
houses in the villages round. 

The next day was Sunday, and the second, and 
last, wet day I encountered during our rambles. 
We went up to the other foreign hotel, where we 
found a number of fellow-countrymen, and, thanks 


be spoiled by all the efforts which enterprising 
hotel-keepers are making to Europeanise it. The 
constant appearance of English under the Chi- 
nese characters on the signboards of the shops, 
prevalent in Tokio and elsewhere, extends even to 
the villages. We came across some wonderful 
examples of English as she is spoke. For instance, 
at the entrance to the grounds of the Naraya hotel 
is the following notice : “ No trees and any flowers 
permitted to take off in this gardens. No fish 
permitted to catch in this ponds.” A man in the 
village has a horse to hire. On his signboard is a 
drawing of a man on horseback, and below simply 
the words, “ Lend horse.” On another board I read 
“Fujinei Tei. To let, the above-named tea-house, 
on the top of this hill. There mount Fuji on the 
up and island Enoshima on the down can be seen 
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when weather is most splendidly. Leader, O- 
Niuga” (leader being Japanese English for owner 
or agent). Over a parcels delivery office near a 
station in Tokio was the following: “ Before 
station send at home and every state.” 

’ After the rain the sun seemed rapidly to bring 
out the butterflies and to unfold the fern-fronds, 
the search for which gave zest to our rambles 
through these highland-like glens, affording con- 
tinual change of landscape and partial peeps of 
Fuji San. But however many hours we wandered, 
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JAPANESE SOLDIERS OF THE OLD TIME. 


the natural hot bath on our return would rein- 
vigorate the most wearied. One noticed the change 
of colour each day, as the trees rushed out into 
foliage under the glowing sunshine, and the reeking 
moisture of the recent rainfall. One gentleman 
declared that he measured a young bamboo before 
going in to breakfast, and after breakfast. It had 
meanwhile reached another button of his waistcoat ; 
and I quite believe him. My daughter, however, 
was inclined to suspect that he had changed his 
shoes for a thicker pair in the meantime ! 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN. 





No one can leave Miya no Shita with as little 
luggage as he entered it, for the village street is 
simply one long bazaar of open shops for the sale, 
not only of old armour, antiques, and photographs, 
but more especially of every kind of small wooden 
article, mostly inlaid, the manufacture of which is the 
industry of the districts, and which far surpass in 
finish, elegance, and ingenuity the choicest pro- 

ductions of Nice or Tun- 
bridge Wells. They are all 


| made from the different 
/ woods of the country, and 
/ at prices the modesty of 
which would shock the 
tradesmen of Switzer- 


land. The winsome 
importunity and gracious 
address of those who sell 
them as you pass their 
booths are far more irre- 
sistible than the deafen- 
ing advertisements and 
gesticulations of an 
Egyptian or Syrian 
bazaar. 

But we must quit the 
luxuries of Miya no Shita 
if we would see the natu- 
ral wonders and beauties 
of the mountain region 
around. With far less 
trouble than we should 
have had, at dome in 
a similar arrangement, 
after reducing our im- 
pedimenta to a hold-all 
apiece, a frame of bo- 
tanical paper, and a 
satchel, all which could 
easily be carried by 
wie gs Us one man, we despatched 
y our heavier luggage by 
two kuruma men to the 
nearest station, to be 
forwarded to Gotemba, 
which we hoped to reach 
_ In a few days, the men 
-* giving us a receipt, on 
the production of which 
we received our luggage 
some days after without 
the slightest difficulty. 

Our first day’s march 
was to the famous sacred 
village of Hakone, on the 
edge of a mountain lake, 
some eight miles distant over a mountain path, 
taking with usa manas porter andguide. However, 
he soon got soimpatient at the time spent over plants 
and butterflies, which latter generally gave us the 
slip in the thick bush, that he declared he must 
have double pay if we kept him back. As we were 
not afraid now of losing our way, we let him go on. 
We were reminded that Japan has already become a 
hunting-ground of globe-trotters by meeting no less 
than three parties 6f Englishmen, most of whom 
were sensible enough to be pedestrians, though 
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three, who ought to have remained in Pall Mall, were 
being carried down the hill in kagos, the native 
sedan chair, a mode of conveyance that we felt was 
only pardonable in the case of delicate ladies. 
The hills on either side were bare and volcanic, and 
the mass of dwarf bamboo through which our path 
lay very monotonous. But every now and then, at 
a turn in the track, a dainty little tea-house 
would arrest us, and we could no more pass one 
without expending a farthing on a cup of tea, than 
a toper could resist a public at the corner. Ashi 
no Yu was our halfway house, a village of bathing- 
houses and native hotels for the hot sulphur springs. 
The valley here reeked with sulphur smoke ; the 
atmosphere was impregnated with it. There was not 
a trace of vegetation, save the skeletons of trees, and 
the spireas, hydrangeas, and violets, which had 
relieved the monotony of the bamboo thickets, had 
all disappeared. We were not tempted to bathe 
after what we saw of the publicity of the ablution's. 
On the road beyond we passed a colossal Buddha in 
an apse cut out of the basalt cliff ; the figure, a very 
beautiful one, is simply carved, along with the lotus- 
flower on which the prophet sits, out of the native 
rock, which has also been cut away behind it. It is 
indeed a grand work, marvellously impressive on the 
lonely, desolate mountain-side. Rows of smaller 
Buddhas lined the short avenue to the shrine, 
but there is no temple or human habitation within 
sight. 

There is an old tale connected with the little 
stream below, which may be worth repeating. A 
nobleman travelling by night let ten rin (equal to 
a halfpenny) drop out of his tinder-case into the 
water, and then spent fifty rin in torches to recover 
the lost piece of money. When his friends laughed 
at him for spending five times as much to recover 
what he had lost, he retorted: ‘ Gentlemen, you 
are very foolish, and do not understand political 
economy. You have no feeling of benevolence. 
If I had not searched for the ten-rin piece, it would 
have been for ever lost, sunk at the bottom of the 
stream. Now, the fifty rin which I have spent on 
torches will remain in circulation among the trades- 
men. It is no matter whether he, or I, or some one 
else has them, but not a single one of this sixty rin 
has been lost, and this is a clear gain to the nation.” 
We see that political economy—whether it be in 
accordance with Adam Smith, or not, I do not say— 
is no new science to Japan. 

Soon after passing the image and stream we 
had our first glimpse of the mountain lake and 
the picturesque Hakone village at its head, with 
a fine cryptomeria avenue for the last mile of 
the way. The hotel proved to be a Japanese 
house attempting to ape English ways, and with 
English prices spoilt by tourists. However, we 
had a pleasant airy room and wide balcony for 
the daytime, with the finest of mat floors, divided 
into three by paper walls for our bedrooms, the 
beds being made on the floor. Native so-called 
beds—that is, the soft, clean mat, and futon, or 
wadded quilt—are most welcome after a hard day’s 
walk, but on native wood pillows I never could rest 
my head. To attempt it suggested instantaneously 
the thought of King Charles on the block, with the 
head ready to roll off on the other side. 


I fear I shall sink in the estimation of those of 
my readers for whom conchology has no charms 
when I confess that our first expedition was a stroll 
along the edge of the lake in search of freshwater 
shells among the scanty patches of reeds which 
occasionally fringe it, and amongst which we waded 
in black mud. I was stimulated to this by one of 
the young Englishmen whom we had met in the 
morning, who assured me he had found on the 
beach of the lake a freshwater shell identical with 
the melania of the Sea of Galilee. We succeeded 
in collecting various species, amongst them the one 
alluded to, but found, as one often does, that simi- 
larity is not identity. We returned in time to watch 
the evening sun from our balcony, which soon set 
behind Fuji. The effect was grand, for the sky was 
cloudless ; and though Fuji must yield the palm to 
the Peak of Teneriffe, I never there saw finer sunset 
colouring. We saw it white, rosy blush, pink, and 
finally, just at sunset, the snowclad mountain, with 
the sun exactly behind it, looked deep black in a 
pale golden setting. 

The Hakone lake is, so far as we can learn, of 
unknown depth. It is, in fact, an enormous 
mountain tarn over 5,000 feet above the sea-level. 
It is curious that, with the exception of one very 
small outlet at the north end, there are no streams 
from it. On the plain below are few or no natural 
streams, and it is said that many centuries ago the 
mountain wall was tunnelled by manual labour, 
and the upper waters tapped, and from the rocky 
sluices flows a flood sufficient to irrigate millions 
of acres of the Suruga province ; and this enables the 
inhabitants to raise the vast quantities of rice on 
which the country is dependent for its very 
existence. Water, and a sufficient supply of it to 
immerse the fields either at once or in compart- 
ments, is the first necessity of the rice-farmer. As 
rice must be sown, transplanted, and grown under 
water, immense areas of irrigated fields are 
necessary. A proof of the very early civilisation 
of Japan is the stupendous tunnels and the dams 
by which the mountain streams have been blocked 
for the purpose of irrigating the lower plains, and 
by which the noisy, foaming torrents have been 
changed into silent and useful, if unromantic, 
servants. ‘These huge reservoirs are tapped when 
required, and conveyed, often for miles, along 
artificial canals or ditches, each field securing a 
supply as the stream passes, by little locks ; whilst 
in the lower plains treadwheels are used to pump 
the water on to each compartment. All this is 
regulated by law most rigidly enforced. To steal 
a neighbour’s water was formerly a capital offence. 

Just on the right hand of our hotel a little 
peninsula runs out into the lake, on which is a 
modest though extensive building, one of the 
country palaces of the emperor, and which he 
generally visits for a fortnight in summer. The 
grounds had only recently been laid out, and their 
beauty was future, not present. However, unlike 
the Egyptian Khedive, the Mikado of Japan refuses 
to waste his subjects’ money on imperial residences. 
Thus he declined, shortly after the beginning of 
the present war, to have a palace built for his recep- 
tion at Hiroshima. By his refusal he intensified the 
enthusiastic loyalty of his people. 
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SHE WAS LOOKING OVER AT THE PIGS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE next day was Saturday. It was brighter 
weather ; the yellow sunshine was pouring 
down upon the desolate combe and upon the 

haze of buds that began to rest on all the trees of 
the Norcombe meadows. Harvey’s picture needed 
a grey light, so he could not begin it ; and more- 
over, picture or no picture, he had no intention of 
wasting any time before making friends with Alice 
Bolitho. He was not so much frightened at her 
now. He found himself again in the low square 
sitting-room at the homely hour of two. Amy Ross 
was there, but she was not the person with whom 
it was his business to make friends. 

** Will you come out into the sunshine and show 
me the place?” he asked Alice. 

She took her hat from a peg in the hall, put 
it on without consulting a looking-glass, and, 
dragging on a jacket somewhat awkwardly as she 


walked, she led the way down a mossy path to a 
garden enclosed by the old brick wall. 

It seemed that she did a great deal of her own 
gardening. She was entirely interested in hot-beds 
and cold frames, and the plants in a few small glass- 
houses. There were not many flowers ; there were 
a great many young vegetables and fruit plants to 
be looked at, and when occasion required she 
shifted the glass frames herself, without thinking of 
waiting for him to do it. 

Harvey was not much interested in the plants, 
but on the whole he grew more and more pleased 
with his companion. The clear grey eyes, with 
their dark brows and lashes, the clear skin that 
flushed with exercise, and the thick, dark, glossy 
hair, gave comeliness to features that, if too broad 
and immobile for beauty, were tolerably well 
formed. And then there was this great charm, the 
charm of possession, or almost possession ; 
Harvey had never felt in any way bound by rela- 
tionship to a young woman before. _ This Alice had 
a quiet, good-natured way of talking familiarly to 
him, as if kindliness were a matter of course. The 
sun shone warmly, the birds twittered on every 
side, there was a feeling as of growing green in the 
air. When they left the garden and were walking 
farther down the park, they came upon an old 
bench, and there he announced his desire to sit for 
a while. 

“Well, you sit there, and I'll sit on the dyke,” 
said Alice. 

It was a low stone dyke, and she lifted herself to 
the top of it with ease. There were soft. guttural 
sounds to be heard on the other side of it. 

* But why will you not sit on the bench? It is 
much more comfortable.” 

“For two reasons” (her smile was perfectly 
frank). “In the first place, I want to look over at my 
pigs—— No, that is not the firs, the other reason 
is the more important, and that is, that Amy is in 
the sitting-room and cannot fail to see us out of the 
window.” 

“ But for you and me there can be no reason in 
that.” He made the assertion with joyous con- 
fidence. 

“Oh, for you and me, or for you and anyone 
else, or for me and anyone else, there is no reason 
in it at all, except that dear little Amy is always in 
quest of emotion and romance and excitement, 
and such people are apt to find what they look for, 
especially when it isn’t there.” 

“She seems to be warm-hearted.” 

“She has lots of feelings of every sort; and 
there is another fine feature in her character, that 
is her little boy, who comes for his holidays.” 

In a minute she spoke again. 

“T don’t understand how you can hear those 
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fascinating gruntings and not want to look over and 
see my pigs. I am very fond of pigs, and I have 
them washed ; in poor grandpa’s time they did not 
smell nice.” 

“T am so much interested in something else, 
Alice. May I call you Alice?” 

“ Tf you like.” 

* And you will call me Hal? ” 

“Tf you like.” 

He had a sense that he was becoming absurd. 
“Well, but look here, we ought to be frank with one 
another and come to some understanding, you 
know. Your grandfather urgently requested us to 
marry one another, unless there was some good 
reason against it, and I suppose we ought, don’t 
you ?” 

“‘T suppose we owe it to him to try to like one 
another,” she replied. She was looking over at 
the pigs. 

“If you don’t see ainy objection to his plan at 
present, we will assume that there is none until it 
turns up.” 

“ At present it is a merely provisional friend- 
ship,” she said. 

He sat silent for a good while. It was a place 
where silence was delightful. The pigs seemed 
to have gone to sleep ; the yellow, misty sunlight 
cast the shadow of the trees upon stone and _ brick, 
and upon the grass of the park where the daffodils 
grew. 

After that they went to a field where the newest 
and smallest lambs where to be seen. They were 
very well-bred lambs, and she explained to him 
their pedigree. They made the circuit of the place, 
patting the cow and the pony andthedog. It was, 
take it altogether, a humble ménage, but to Alice 
each animal had so strong a personality that to have 
expressed a desire that they should be finer or more 
numerous would have seemed like expressing the 
same desire to a proud mother exhibiting her little 
family. 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” said Harvey. “ May I 
come and go to church with you?” 

“T never go to church ; from my point of view 
there is no reason why I should go.” 

“T can’t help being sorry for that ; but since it 
is so, may I come and spend the time to-morrow 
morning with you ?” 

“If you see any reason for going to church, no 
reason should be sufficient to keep you from it, and 
I shall not be at home.” 

Just here she seemed to lapse into serious 
thoughts of her own. He had only seen this girl 
twice, and had not been with her very long either 
time, and yet this was not the first time that he had 
been conscious that her attention had wandered com- 
pletely from him, and in these fits of absence she 
looked absorbed, almost dejected. ‘This did not 
seem to him an amiable feature in her manner 
when he came to think it over ; it almost counter- 
balanced the good-natured readiness with which 
she accepted the new relationship to him. 

Sunday was grey and stormy, just the light and 
the wild effect that he wanted for his picture. He 
was afraid that Alice would despise him if he did 
not goto church. “People who are not religious 
expect so much of people who are,” he said to 
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himself petulantly. This was when he had risen 
early to inspect the weather. As if in answer came 
the sound of the Norcombe Church bell ringing 
for an eight o'clock service. He bethought him 
that it would do to go now and not later, so he 
ran down and said some prayers in a back seat. 

There were only a handful of people in the 
church. One ofthem was Mrs. Ross. She looked 
forlorn in the early light, and he could not help 
noticing that, as she knelt with her face covered, 
she wept nearly all the time of the service. It was 
impossible to help being sorry for her ; probably 
she mourned her dead husband. 

He sauntered out, and met the object of his 
sympathy in the churchyard. She turned her face 
away from him as they walked together, in order 
to hide the traces of her tears. He could only 
speak of the weather and ask how Alice was. 

“I do not think she is quite well ; she has not 
been herself since you came ; but that is natural, 
and I am glad to see it. You do not know whata 
fine girl she is, what a beautiful character.” 

“Tam learning to know.” 

“ Ah, yes ; but there is so much to learn of her 
excellence, it will take you a long time. Indeed, I 
mean just what I say. Oh, she is strong! She is 
fine ! I am such a weak character myself ; I cannot 
sufficiently admire her.” 

“Your warm praise speaks also for your own 
generosity.” 

“T am not generous, I am only just ; indeed, do 
you know, I sometimes almost suspect myself of a 
little jealousy towards her—a very little, you know ; 
or, no, I do not think it can be that, because I love 
her : it is only that I feel that my happiness” (her 
voice fell very low) “is past and hers is to come. 
Do you think that that is jealousy ?” 

“No” (warmly) ; “I am sure that no one could 
speak as you have just spoken who was jealous.” 

In a minute he added, “I am sorry you think 
that Alice has been agitated since I came.” He 
was not exactly sorry, but it was an interesting 
revelation, and he wanted to hear more of it. 

“Yes, decidedly. I have known her all her life, 
but I have never seen her so much agitated. Iam 
sure her heart is stirred to the depth. She has at 
times looked very sad, very pale, and once, when 
she did not know I saw her, she gave a gesture 
almost as if of wild distress.” 

“T cannot be expected to be pleased to hear 
this”—in some chagrin. 

“Oh, yes” (hastily). “I would not have told you 
if I had not been sure that you should gain the 
greatest hope from it. You know, I am older than 
both of you, and I have seen so much, passed 
through so much. Oh, with Alice, believe me, 
nothing could be so cheering! Her life has 
hitherto been so passionless ; it has been smooth, 
like a placid, sunny river; and now she feels 
that that old unemotional self is passing from her, 
she loses something which she has had always, and 
goes forward into the unknown. She would not be 
a woman if she did not tremble for the future and 
shed some tears for the past.” 

“Tam glad you think that,” he said; “it seemed 
to me that if—if I might say that Alice had a fault 
(it cannot be treason to speak of it to one who loves 
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her so much), that she was a little indifferent, a little 
unfeeling, if that is not too strong a word.” 

“Self-poised, perhaps”—as if correcting his 
expression. “Yes, dear Alice! but that, you see, 
is just what is breaking up, may I say, at the kiss of 
the fairy prince.” 

Harvey felt soothed and pleased with Amy’s 
view of his standing with Alice. Amy might have 
a slight tendency to exaggerate and gush, but she 
had nice feelings. 

They separated where their roads parted, and 
Harvey went up to his breakfast. 

The day grew colder and the wind more strong ; 
Harvey realised that he could not work at his easel 
outside. He had no thought on that account of 
giving up; he set up his canvas within, and went 
out to imprint the scene upon his memory. 

He went out for this purpose the first time at 
ten o'clock, went back and worked for some 
twenty minutes, went out again to correct his im- 
pression, went back and corrected his outline, and 
a third time stood in the upper opening of the 
combe, only his powers of observation at work, the 
rest of him quiescent. 

It was then that Alice Bolitho passed him the 
second time, coming up the combe path with a 
pale face and hunted look. Incidents never repeat 
themselves. This time the girl was by no means 
so pale as before, and she had no appearance of 
indecision, quite the contrary. Harvey was much 
farther back among the trees than before. Alice 
did not see him, but went steadily on up the path. 

Harvey did not know why her face had 
restrained him from calling her name ; he did not 
know, when he reviewed it, why the circumstance 
in the first minute had shocked him as it did. 
There was nothing very remarkable in a girl of 
Alice’s character walking again through a place in 
which she had felt the disagreeable sensations of 
vertigo and alarm, just as she would have ridden a 
shying horse up to the object from which it had 
shied. He did not think she was wise in doing so ; 
he ran down the combe path at once to see the 
ledge over the cliff and decide for himself if it were 
safe. 

When he had run about three huadred yards, he 
could command a view of all the narrow bit of the 
path and of the cliff beneath. The path would 
certainly be the better for a railing. It was a pretty 
hill path, but not a safe one fora girl who had felt 
her head swim. 

As he looked, the dead oak leaves shivered and 
hissed in the wind. The oaks were still in winter, 
almost budless, but the bank, covered with mossy 
roots and patches of fern, was green, and the lower 
precipice of sheer rock, with the stream foaming at 
its base, pleased his eye. Harvey took in all the 
lonely beauty of the place and went back again. 

He was just in time to see Alice disappear over 
a rise of the moor, going towards the old cottages, 
whose chimneys he could barely see. 

Harvey did not think of following her, remember- 
ing that she had refused his proffered company for 
that morning. He went on with his work, and so 
grateful was the moorland air, and so lovely the 
greens and browns of the quiet hills, that he did not 
wonder that she loved to range in the open alone. 








In the meantime Alice, unconscious that she 
had been seen, approached the hovels in the hollow. 
As she appeared at one side she saw old Gor delibe- 
rately turn and hobble away in an opposite direc- 
tion. From this she felt convinced that the old 
witch knew that she had neighbours, and that for 
the sake of gold or other consideration she would 
see or hear nothing the witnessing of which might 
bring her or others into trouble. Alice looked at 
the old woman’s uneasy gait, trying to estimate how 
safe soup or milk would be in her custody. She 
would have been glad indeed to have found a mes- 
senger she might employ if the weary work she had 
undertaken was to go on. 

She stopped at a hut whose bulging wall and 
loosened roof made it appear more empty and 
desolate even than its neighbours, and, calling to 
the unseen inmates from outside the door, she 
waited until it was opened. The windows were 
obscured, rubbish that had collected upon the 
threshold had not been removed, but the door, which 
opened inwards, revealed a part of the cottage, 
a mere cell, that was dry and wholesome enough. 
It was here the sick man’s bed had been made. 
The old man, white, fragile, stood holding the door 
to speak with her. 

Alice gave one swift glance through to the bed 
and then stepped back, preferring to stand where 
she could not see the shining eyes of woe and pain 
that looked at her therefrom. She set down a 
bottle of liquid upon the doorstep. 

“T ask you again to release me from this pro- 
mise !” She spoke to the old man, and, involuntarily 
even, she lowered her voice so that the piteous 
creature within might be spared the hearing of her 
words. 

The aged father closed the door behind him, and 
seemed to cower upon the threshold as he held 
up clasped hands before her. The gesture was the 
natural body of his prayer, no external clothing 
that would have robbed it of all strength in her eyes. 
The fierce passion of his one desire rendered all 
that he did simple, and there was about him a 
venerableness and gentility that made his agony 
touching to her, although hateful for that very 
cause. 

Involuntarily she turned away. 

“What can you gain by this?” she asked again 
in aminute. ‘ Your son should have a doctor, you 
know.” 

He was holding himself within the lintel of the 
door. She was under the impression that he told 
her that the doctors had already given up the case 
as hopeless, but she did not listen accurately to the 
words, she was trying to form another argument. 

“T don’t believe,” she said, “that any change 
that could take place in his mind now would make 
any difference to his religion.” She was trying to 
argue from the point of view of one who held that 
conversion at a former period would have been 
desirable. 

In a moment she perceived that she had said 
carelessly, roughly, words that gave more pain than 
if to some sanguine heart she had casually expressed 
the belief that a loved person was about to die ; 
and she saw now that the father, who quailed and. 
shuddered at her words, had his own fear to fight 
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against when he still hoped to the end for the thing 
which he was striving to bring about. 

“Nay, but for the sake of pity let me try!” he 
whispered, and there was a catch in his breath as 
if some inward prayer, constantly repeated, had in- 
terrupted the outward words ; the inward breathing, 
“God have mercy !” was half audible. 

In pity she spoke more gently. “But I don’t 
understand. You said that to teach him what love 
and mercy are would convert him; but if you 
believe that God is love and mercy, why do you 
suppose that He will judge your son more hardly 
than you do?” 

‘“You are young ; you have not known sin. I 
have no words, but my heart knows what the boy 
needs. Listen! Don’t you see that there is law, 
there is justice, in love ; but to the boy in there 
justice looks like injustice, because he does not know 
that he hassinned. Don’t you see that it is only when 
he knows what mercy is that he can know that he 
has wronged it, and it is only when he knows that 
he is wrong that he can begin to be right. Ah, 
young lady, you little know the unbelief and evil 
abroad now in the world; but there are men with 
heads astray, and they think ——” Words seemed to 
fail him ; his voice shook with excitement and his 
head with weakness ; the wind tossed his thin, white 
hair and beard. 

Alice wondered if he was really very old, or if 
age and whiteness of hair had not come upon him 
suddenly in the last few weeks. 

“They think,” whispered the trembling voice 
excitedly, “that when they do the devil’s work 
there is no sin against God in it. Ah me! it was not 
until my boy saw that his life was my life, and his 
wretchedness my wretchedness, that he saw that he 
had done wrongto ms. You don’t know it ; I never 
knew it until my boy’s soul came to hang upon it ; 
but remember it now, lady, because I tell you that /# 
is only by knowing that there is nothing but mercy in 
God’s heart that we see the justice of hell. You do 
not know what I mean. No, no; I seem to you 
as one mad ; but give me time, give me time, and 
may God, who will certainly requite you in blessing, 
have mercy on us.” He groped his way inside the 
door again, and shut it gently. 

Alice went slowly away—not back as she had 
come, but to reach another road that crossed the 
hill. Her mind was as little at peace with itself as 
it had bee. in the first hour of this adventure ; she 
did not truly know what course she ought to take. 
The fact that the thing which the old father aimed 
at was in her mind shadow, not substance, did not 
alter in the least her pity for his desire, or her 
merciful wish that he might suppose it to be grati- 
fied. Nor did the knowledge that the younger 
man was a criminal make it appear less desirable to 
assuage his evident suffering by every possible means. 
She had been told that the police were hunting for 
him ; she had no doubt that, fanaticism and the pre- 
judice against being arrested apart, the best thing 
that could befall him would be that they should 
find him ; but then a man is what his hopes and 
fears, longings and beliefs are, and not to be con- 
sidered apart from them. [It is that which makes 
dealings with real men so different from any nice 
adjustment of theories concerning such dealings. 


Alice Bolitho did not say this to herself clearly, 
but she summed it up in thinking of her ineffectual 
attempt to reason with the old man. 

“ He is simply the most impossible person I ever 
came across,” she said to herself. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘THAT evening Harvey walked over to call on Mr. 
Knighton. Knighton was quite the principal 
man of the neighbourhood. Alice described 

him as very rich and very grand and accustomed 
to order everybody about. It was,as it were, the 
habit of generations that the Knightons should be 
kind to the Bolithos, and take charge of their wel- 
fare to a certain extent. Harvey had come in for 
his share of this tacit patronage, and his present 
call was a necessary acknowledgment. It did not 
occur to him to inquire whether he liked Knighton 
or not; Knighton was a man whom everyone 
trusted and admired, and who was not supposed to 
crave such a flimsy sentiment as liking. 

The high road that lay at the foot of the hill led 
to Knighton Hall. The master was found in his 
library. It was a large room, containing an 
immense number of books. The light was not at 
all adequate to the room; it consisted of one 
immense candle hooded with a student’s reflector. 
Knighton pushed up the reflector out of deference 
to his guest, and the result was a sort of Rembrandt 
effect, by which one spot in the room appeared 
very bright in comparison to the graduating dark- 
ness on all sides. In the bright spot was Knighton’s 
face and figure, and Harvey thought what a fine 
old fellow he was growing to be, and wondered if 
he himself would be as old and as fixed in his ways 
at fifty. “Squires still retain full dignity in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the world,” he said to 
himself. “I had thought that as a body they had 
marched into the past, and only lived in the pages 
of unoriginal romance.” 

“*You have seen Miss Bolithoagain?” Knighton 
asked with the magisterial air of one whose business 
it was to inquire. 

“Yes.” Harvey beamed with satisfaction. “I 
spent yesterday afternoon with her. I think we are 
going to get on together.” 

Knighton looked upon him indulgently ; his 
elation betrayed his diffidence. 

“T saw her again to-day,” said Harvey. He 
hesitated. Then he told that Alice had passed him 
in the morning. 

“You think that she went just because she 
wished to overcome her nervousness of last 
Friday ?” 

Harvey had expressed some suggestion of this 
sort, but now replied, “I cannot tell at all ; you 
know her and the place better than I do.” 

Knighton tapped his table with impatience. 
He was saying to himself that there had been more 
in Alice’s alarm of Friday than she was willing to 
tell, but he saw no reason for mentioning this to 
Harvey. 

Harvey did not stay late, and when he left, 
Knighton, whose activity seemed unbounded, 
walked with him towards Norcombe for exercise. 
They had much talk together, for Harvey felt that 
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it was his business to inform himself about the 
country he was in, and he could not have met 
with anyone more able to give exhaustive informa- 
tion on every point, from the history of the neigh- 
bourhood since the time of the Romans to the most 
modern methods of tilling the land. If Harvey had 
not been intelligent he would have been weary ; to 
his credit be it said that he eagerly drank in in- 
struction. 

“Tt is one of the few localities left in England 
that can truly be said to be unfrequented as yet,” 
Knighton was saying. “If the New Zealander 
does not come pretty soon to stand on the ruins 
of London Bridge the Land’s End will, of course, 
become a suburb, a newer Kensington ; but at 
present we are in peace. There are not half a 
dozen cottages within a radius of ten miles that 
let lodgings ; most of our people never sent or 
received a telegram, and have never heard of 
electric lights.” 

“You think that the old ways are better; you 
think that it is a salvation, in sort, to the present 
generation to be preserved from this?” 

“JT would not be so rash as to form such an 
Opinion ; it is impossible for me to judge whether 
the rush of modern inventions is herald of the 
kingdom of darkness or the kingdom of light, or 
whether the average standard of morality and 
godliness will be in any way—” 

Knighton’s voice suddenly stopped. What 
Harvey noticed about the stoppage was that the 
speaker did not seem conscious that it was obvious. 
In a few moments he pronounced the next word as 
if he had not been surprised by something in the 
meantime. 

“affected by these things,” he concluded. 

To the left of their road lay low meadows ; to 
the right the hill rose with fine precipitous sides. 
The moon was seen among breaking clouds in the 
eastern sky, and by its light even Harvey, in- 
experienced in the landmarks, could perceive that 
they were approaching Norcombe, and that a few 
minutes’ walk would bring them to the place where 
his own path ascended from the road. Two women 
were walking a little in front of them ; except for 
that, there was no one to be seen. 

“Tt is hard to connect any poetical idea with the 
future,” said Harvey ; “and it is trite to say that 
that which cannot belong to true poetry must 
be diabolical; the thing that is holy must be 
beautiful.” 

If Knighton was absorbed, as Harvey had half a 
notion that he was, in recognising the two women 
in front of him, he might have easily let this remark 
pass without immediate answer, but instead of that, 
he answered it hastily : 

“ By the time the moss on all our by-roads is 
trodden away, some better form of beauty than 
moss may be given us; it is not for us to 
judge ; a man is a fool who forms an opinion with- 
out knowing all the facts.” 

It seemed to Harvey that he was speaking a little 
louder and walking a little faster. They passed the 
two women. Here for a moment there was something 
slightly distraught in Knighton’s hesitation again ; 
and then he went on for some five minutes explaining 
that the future was unknown, and the past and 
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present only imperfectly known, hence— But they 
had got to the point now where Harvey must 
ascend the hill, and Knighton, who was not a man 
to dally even for talk, abruptly postponed the argu- 
ment. 

“You are returning ?” said Harvey. 

“No, not till I have walked through Norcombe 
to see that the place is in order ; it is my regular 
length of walk when I come in this direction ; good 
night.” 

“He is quite like the pious Califs of Eastern 
tales,” commented Harvey, toiling up the steep. 
“T am sure he thought those women were out too 
late, and will call at their cottages to-morrow to 
read them a lecture.” 

In the meantime Knighton, walking on towards 
Norcombe, slackened his pace. His whole atten- 
tion was given to the footsteps coming behind him, 
but he did not look round ; he passed over the 
bridge at the opening of the combe, and the women 
passed over just behind him. The wind came in 
long miserable moans down the opening; the 
stream bubbled underneath the long bridge where 
it began to spread out into the meadow. Knighton 
hesitated, uncertain of the sound of the footfalls 
until they were close upon him ; then he went on, 
and the women followed him until they turned up 
a lane that led past Miss Bolitho’s stables. After 
that Knighton finished his walk at his usual quick 
pace. 

Next morning Alice Bolitho was sowing flower- 
seeds in a hot-bed within the brick-walled garden. 
She was kneeling on a wooden board, and her 
garden gloves were lying beside her. The sun was 
warm within those sheltering walls ; a robin was 
hopping not far from her, expecting, no doubt, that 
she would take the gardener’s spade and begin to 
dig and throw up some worms. Alice did not even 
notice the robin ; she was intent on letting drop 
little even trails of seed up and down the scratches 
she had made in the black mould contained in the 
frame. A shadow fell across her work. She looked 
up to see Knighton looking down at her with con- 
cern and curiosity. 

“ Well now, what is all this about ?” asked he. 
He spoke in a low, considerate tone. After a 
minute he said, “ Was it Mary you had with you 
last night ?” 

Alice still knelt. She was looking down at her 
seeds now, but she was doing nothing. “ Yes, it 
was Mary.” 

“I suppose the wench, ill-tempered as she is, 
would do anything you coaxed her into. Who was 
ill in our direction that you thought you ought 
to visit them at that time of night?” Knighton 
continued to look searchingly at the young gar- 
dener ; she was not looking at him. “What did 
you walk up the combe again for yesterday morning 
when you thought we all were in church ?” 

“What do you know about that ?” 

He told her all that he knew. 

* Did Hal Harvey recognise me last night ?” 

“No; and as you did not choose to speak to 
us, I supposed you wished to be left alone.” 

“Then don’t tell him now.” 

“ Why not ?” 

** Because I ask it.” 
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A QUESTION 


“ A sufficient reason, Alice” (he lingered on her 
name a moment) ; “ but now tell me——” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why not?” 

“T cannot even tell you why I cannot; I can 
tell you nothing.” 

His face and attitude expressed one quality, 
perhaps the least to be expected of him just then, 
that was patience. 

“Have we gone back into the middle ages, or 
are we living in anovel?” (A full minute passed 
in silence.) “ At the third volume, towards the 
end ?” he suggested with irony. 

“T wish it may be very near the end.” 
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it. You even imply by your last words that the 
course of conduct on which you have entered is 
not yet ended. Your grandfather is dead ; your 
father and mother are dead ; and I, who have been 
their friend and am yours, what am I to do? Shall 
I send a cohort of my men over to guard the lonely 
roads in the daytime and to guard your house at 
night, with orders not to let you pass ; or shall I 
turn detective and escort in one, as I did last night, 
and spend my time watching you ? ” 

“Do you think it is necessary to watch me ?” 

“T am asking you what you would do in my 
place?” 

“TI would say to myself, ‘I have questioned her, 
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DO YOU THINK IT IS NECESSARY TO WATCH ME? 


Knighton waited a minute or two longer, but 
silence from her forced him into speech. “ Well, 
what am I to make of this? I have lived at Nor- 
combe for nearly half a century, and I never knew 
anything happen in it that was not absolutely hum- 
drum ; I have known you for—let me see, is it 
twenty-four years ?—since I used to ride by and see 
you, as pink as a little piggy, wrapped in dimity 
and trundled in a bauble-coach—and I have never 
known you do anything that was not moderately 
wise and good, and now—you are terror-struck in 
lonely places and will not tell what alarms you ; 
you go out at night alone; you have begun to 
behave altogether in a reprehensible, I might say 
suspicious, way, and will give me no explanation of 


and she will not explain ; I have commanded, and 
she will not obey ; I have warned her, and I am 
not justified in any further interference.’ ” 

“‘ Not justified,” he repeated slowly (there was a 
ring of sadness in the word) ; “ but would Harvey 
be justified? and in that case is it not my duty to 
appeal to him ?” 

She lifted her head with a fierce gesture. “ What 
could he do? If Ae attempted to interfere with 
me in any way, I should bid him leave Norcombe 
to-morrow.” 

Knighton stood considering. He could not do 
what would cause a rupture between these new 
friends. 

“I cannot even imagine what you were at, Alice. 
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If you had not just confessed that you had a secret, 
I would hope that the matter was trivial ; but I 
have not even that consolation now. If you were 
that pretty little widow in the house yonder, I would 
think that you had got up a mystery for the sake of 
satisfying your own craving for some new sensation.” 
(He stopped abruptly, and took a pace or two on 
the garden path.) “Without any clue, how am I 
to advise, how am I to protect you?” 

He had confronted her again, and she had risen 
to stand before him. 

“TI do not think I need protection,” she said. 
“T think” (there was some honest dubiety in her 
tone) “that I have been and shall be safe. I know 
that I must appear to you silly and headstrong. I 
am very sorry, but I cannot help it. I have just 
one thing to ask, Mr. Knighton.” 

“ Well, out with it.” 

“If you meet me again, do not look at me, do 
not look at what I do or where I go.” 

“ Are you serious? You ask a hard thing !” 

“T can only ask ; the rest must lie with you.” 

In Knighton the instinct of curiosity was by no 
means dominant, yet, as he turned in impatience to 
pace down a line of planks that were laid fora 
foot-walk upon a muddy path, he was unconscious 
of his own movement or where he set his feet ; he 
was wholly absorbed in the questions of his 
curiosity. Had Alice got into some entanglement 
in her school or college days, of which she was 
now reaping some bitter result? Or was it merely 
that some friend, male or female, had turned up in 
the neighbourhood, and applied to her for secret 
help, or—several other questions of like nature 
flashed into a mind not usually fertile in extraordi- 
nary surmises ; but the mind was wholly just in this, 
that, having no reason to know, it did not allow 
itself to conjecture. He turned and came back 
along the board walk, and found her standing just 
where he left her. 

“You are not an ignorant Miss ; you know the 
world as well as a man of your age ought to know 
it ; I suppose ”—reluctantly—“ I can trust you to 
take care of yourself.” 

Having said this, he went away with as little 
greeting as when he came. 


CHAPTER VI, 


T was that day that Harvey told Alice about the 

picture he had begun. 

“TI can’t think you are wise,” she said, “ to 
have taken the first picturesque bit you saw without 
waiting to choose. Why, I could drive you in one 
afternoon to half a dozen more worthy subjects. 
This shows me how little you know of our 
beauties.” 

“ But, you know, one /ee/s a subject fora picture. 
I do not choose it, it chooses me ; and this place 
claimed me at once. I am merely the slave of the 
southern end of the combe. The wind blows the 
trees on a grey day, and it is like Aladdin rubbing 
his lamp ; this genius is obliged to attend.” 

“T will have Bobbin put in the cart at once, 
and we will sally forth. I should love to see the 
‘genius’ (the compliment is your own, not mine) 
at the beck of half a dozen Aladdins at once. How 








very awkward it would be to be obliged to trudge 
with your paint-box in three or four different direc- 
tions at the same time ; if you have no volition in 
the matter, that, of course, is quite a possible con- 
tingency.” 

Bobbin was a smart pony, and off they started in 
the sunny spring weather. 

Up the nearer hills in the sunshine they drove, 
with the sound of the little rushing river rising to 
them from among the lush green meadows ; into a 
shallower combe to the eastward, where sunken 
lanes were arched with branches overhead, so that, 
leafless as were the bushes, the sun hardly entered ; 
stopping now beside an old pink-washed farm-house, 
whose thatch was green with moss and whose gables 
were embowered with wildbrier that was already 
coming into leaf ; or pausing to look over the hill 
to where the sunlit ridges and valleys of the moor 
lay steeped in a golden haze, or racing down a moor- 
land road at a great pace till they reached a rugged 
valley of grassy rocks and a ruined chapel therein— - 
all this they did in the first hour, but Harvey was 
not yet enslaved a second time. 

“ Seriously, don’t you think that you ought to 
exercise some judgment in the matter? You will, 
of course, catch your death of cold painting in the 
most bleak and sunless place in the country. It 
isa matter of no importance to anyone but yourself, 
of course, still——” 

Harvey was enjoying himself immensely, but he 
was not interested in the choice of a new subject. 

“Tt would make a little difference to you, 
wouldn’t it?”—with that tone in his voice which 
makes the most inane words important under such 
circumstances. 

“1 don’t see that it would. You will allow that 
if you had perished four days ago I could not 
possibly have cared ; and four days does not make 
much difference.” 

“ How many days will make much difference ?” 

“Forty, perhaps.” 

“Then if four, as you grant, makes some increase 
in your value of me, and forty will make much, 
each day must add something.” 

He was very pleased with his own arithmetic. 
He looked up at her as she sat on the driving-box 
beside him, yet expected only a humorous retort ; 
he was conscious of a little surprise when she 
replied eagerly : 

“ Yes, and it will take you a good many days to 
finish the picture, won’t it? Our March winds 
are very bad; you see, by the time you catch 
consumption or pneumonia, or whatever it is, I 
might care a great deal. Please give up working 
at that picture. Mr. Knighton says that he is sure 
it is bad for you, coming from the south, and he 
is not a molly-coddle.” 

“ Ask me something else, anything else in the 
world? I might as well not live as not live to the 
purpose for which I am made.” 

She touched Bobbin with the whip, and went by 
the hamlet on the moor at which the coach stopped 
to get a parcel, and made the circuit back to 
Norcombe by the road that lay, like the combe, in 
the shadow of the hill. As they proceeded they 
came, not near, but within sight of the top of the 
combe. 






























“T wish you would not paint in that bleak 
place,” repeated Alice, looking towards it. 

Her look reminded Harvey how she had looked 
when she went past him on Sunday, and for the 
first time it occurred to him to wonder if she had 
a hidden reason for her desire. It was an un- 
pleasant suspicion, and he felt it to be base. He 
only replied — 

‘IT saw you in the combe on Sunday.” 

“ Yes ; why didn’t you speak to me when I passed 
you ? Did you think I was a ghost again ?” 

He felt that there was not much light-heartedness 
in her inquiry, but the sun, which only shone here 
for a short time in the morning, had long left, and 
he, sensitive to such things, felt it to be a depress- 
ing place. Here there was no building within 
sight except the few detached tumble-down cottages 
in the hollow of the moor. From the chimney of 
one of these, the best, there was smoke issuing. 

“Surely,” said Harvey, as this hamlet came 
suddenly into view, “it is not like Knighton to 
leave any dwelling in such a miserable condition ?” 

“They are not dwellings. He is allowing them 
to fall to pieces.” 

“But people do live in them.” Harvey was 
alert to discover a piece of landlord’s tyranny. 

“What makes you think so?” There was 
curiosity in her tone. 

““ Naturally because I see the smoke.” 

“Oh, that is only old Gor’s chimney. Has not 
Mr. Knighton told you about old Gor? Gor is 
really her christened name; it is in the church 
register. She is more than seventy years old, and 
the people think she is a witch. She chooses to 
live there ; Mr. Knighton has turned her out and 
put her in a decent lodging half a dozen times ; 
but she always goes back, so he has given up 
chevying her.” 

“Knighton was beaten, was he?” 
chuckled at the idea of the strange contest. 

All that week the sky was gracious and the sun 
bright ; Harvey could not work. He fell into the 
comfortable habit of going in and out of Norcombe 
House at all hours of the day ; he became person- 
ally acquainted with Bobbin and the pigs, and 
learned to distinguish one glass frame from another 
and know what was inside. This he felt to bea 
triumph, for he had not much natural aptitude for 
such nice distinctions. He frequented the sitting- 
room, and fell into the most brotherly ways with 
both the ladies. It was a very quiet life that they 
all led—a life that, as it were, opened all its doors 
and windows to the village street, for the house 
and park were not only in full view of the street, 
but nothing went on within either that was not a 
matter of perfect knowledge to all the dwellers 
thereon. 

An ill-tempered maid called Mary waited upon 
the two ladies and glared fiercely at Harvey when- 
ever she had the opportunity to do so. Harvey, 
after making a few futile efforts to propitiate her, 
was sensitive enough to take a nervous dislike to 
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her hostility. Alice laughed, but Amy Ross com- 
forted him very kindly by explaining that she had 
always had precisely the same dread, but had 
never dared to confess it until he did ; now she 
was no longer ashamed, now she could frankly 
confess that she had always been afraid of Mary ; 
she had been too much afraid of Alice to say 
this before ; Alice considered that sensitiveness 
was synonymous with selfishness. She looked up 
with pretty grief toward Alice as she spoke. 

“T am not conscious of ever having made sucha 
remark,” said Alice. 

“ Ah, but I can see it in your face, Alice ; I know 
by your manner that that is what you think.” 

The opinion that Alice was severe toward poor 
Amy Ross grew upon Harvey involuntarily. He 
began to think of her as “ poor Amy,” and yet there 
were occasions on which she was blither than Alice ; 
if he prepared any little surprise for them she took 
more delight in it than Alice did. 

“T can understand her so much better than Alice 
can,” he said to himself often, and after a while 
he said it to Alice too. ‘“ You know you mean to 
be awfully kind, but you are not the least fitted by 
nature to understand Mrs. Ross.” 

Alice turned round to look at him, her grey eyes 
wide with surprise ; but in a moment there was a 
look of amusement. “Do you really think you 
know Amy better than I, who have known her well 
for years?” She asked this with obvious curiosity. 

“Tt is a matter of sympathetic temperament, not 
of length of time.” 

“It is a matter of ordinary insight and common 
sense ; but it is just possible ”—with growing gravity 
—‘*“that in this matter you are not exercising 
either, or perhaps have not got them to exercise.” 

It was the first time that Alice had said anything 
disagreeable to him. It came so quickly, like a 
dash of cold water, that, taken aback with the little 
shock, it was not until some minutes had elapsed 
that he fully realised how rude she had been. He 
felt now that he had always known that she could 
be unkind by Amy’s timid manner, but actually to 
experience it was much worse. 

Alice talked on. “ If you saw a person in toler- 
able health wishing to sit by the fire all day, would 
you think it kinder to set him to lead an active life 
or to keep heaping on the coals and arranging a 
draught-screen behind him? Amy is a charming 
woman, but she is always courting attention, jus? 
as children do. She is young yet, and there is 
lots of good in her. She can get over it ; but if 
she doesn’t, it will weaken both her mind and 
morals. It is just like drinking, or taking opium, 
you know.” 

Harvey had not taken in the full drift of what 
was said, for he was engaged in suffering, and in 
realising how badly Alice had just behaved ; still, he 
understood enough to make him believe that Amy 
was being mangled, as it were, under the rollers 
of an interesting theory that, in its hard-hearted 
righteousness, was probably false to fact. 
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OWARDS the end of last year a book of curious 
interest by Mr. Sala appeared, under the title 
“Things I have Seen, and People I have 

Known.” So varied were the events and experiences 
described in that book, that it seemed scarcely 
possible not to regard it as the long-expected auto- 
biography of the clever and versatile journalist. 
But we are told, in the preface of the present work, 
that this story of his “life and adventures” is 
literally the first book that he ever has written 
“right off.” The previous personal volumes—and 
at least fifty others, of travel, criticism, essays, or 
fiction—have all of them been reprints from jour- 
nals or magazines. Now, for the first time, the 
busy writer has set himself to put on record the 
principal facts which he thinks worthy of being 
told in his long career. And it is only a mere 
selection of facts that he can give. He might have 
filled four volumes as easily as two, and he says that, 
perhaps, many will think the autobiography is far 
too long. This it is certainly not, but is full of 
curious and interesting matter from beginning to 
end. 

‘¢ Many of the incidents,” he says, ‘* which I have recorded 
may appear trivial, but they were incidents in my life, and 
had I omitted them I should have been false to the principle 
which in the outset I laid down for myself as to the form 
this book should take. I have wished to give the general 
public a definite idea of the character and the career of a 
working journalist in the second, third, and fourth decades 
of the Victorian era. What the new journalism may be like, 
I neither know nor care; but most assuredly it is not the 
journalism to which I served my apprenticeship, and in which 
I have been for many years a skilled workman. I have 
spoken freely and, I hope, appreciatively of the distinguished 
journalists of whom I have been the contemporary ; and I 
can review the work which I have myself done without 
regret and without shame. Almighty Providence has denied 
me genius or even brilliancy of talent ; but it endowed me 
with a stern, strong power of volition; and to the exercise 
of that will, disciplined by industry and strengthened by 
study, I owe all the public acceptance which I have 
obtained.” 


Mr. Sala has a very modest estimate of his 
literary power. If “genius,” as a high authority 
tells us, is usually nothing more than the result of 
strenuous and sustained mental labour, we have 
here a notable illustration and example. With 
very little early education, and that chiefly obtained 
in France, not in English schools or universities, 
Mr. Sala has slowly and steadily, by dint of sheer 
labour, and unremitting study of books and of the 
world, risen to a distinction as an author which 
might be envied by men trained with higher advan- 
tages. He himself is conscious of the defects of 
his earlier writings, and with good-humoured frank- 
ness admits the justice of many of the criticisms 
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with which reviewers used to assail his produc- 
tions. 

‘** Calmly reviewing in this the late evening of my life that 
which I have done in letters and in journalism, I have 
arrived at two very carefully decided conclusions : first, that 
my critics were in many respects quite justified in reviling 
me ; and next, that the animadversions did me a great deal 
more good than harm. Celebrated I never was, and cele- 
brated I have never wanted to be; yet I have been as well 
known for many years past as Horniman’s Tea or Thorley’s 
Food for Cattle, or any much advertised soap that you care 
to know of. They were mistaken and unjust in asserting that 
I was wholly destitute of humour and of learning, but quite 
right in accusing me of writing in a turgid, inflated, and 
bombastic manner.” 


What can be said toa man who thus ingenuously 
confesses his faults? More important and instruc- 
tive to young writers is what he tells as to the efforts 
to amend and improve his style. We have not 
space to give details, but the whole of the personal 
record is worthy of study. Besides all the most 
approved writers of our own days, the works of the 
English classics of olden times were diligently read. 
Milton and Fuller, Defoe and Bunyan, Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor, Addison and Swift, and other works 
of the best ages of our literature were - mastered, 
favourite passages copied out, and their style trea- 
sured up for use on special occasions. We venture 
to say that a selection made from the multitude of 
articles contributed by Mr. Sala in recent years to 
the “ Daily Telegraph” would form two or three 
volumes of “Essays” equal, in style as well as 
matter, to the best collections by authors rated 
far more highly. ‘The book would not be relished 
or bought as much as lighter publications, nor does 
the writer seem to be ambitious of permanent fame 
as a man of letters. We can only say that we have 
seen articles on a variety of artistic, antiquarian, 
and social subjects which would make a work of 
which any author of first-rate reputation might be 
proud. But we must keep to the present auto- 
biography, with its cheery, gossiping, multiform 
wealth of details. ‘The book has an index of more 
than twenty pages of closely printed matter, showing 
a vast store of facts, events, recollections, with 
hundreds of names with which stories and anecdotes 
are associated and pleasantly narrated. We can 
but touch a few points, almost at random. 


George Augustus Sala was born in 1828, the 
youngest of thirteen children, only four of whom 
were living at his birth, His mother was the 
daughter of a once wealthy Demerara planter, but 
in 1828 she was left a widow, with small means, 
and with five children as well as herself to support. 
A beautiful and accomplished woman she was, and 
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she had no difficulty, first on the stage, and after- 
wards as teacher of music and singing, to take a 
high place in the artistic world, in London and at 
Brighton. Of her husband less had been heard, 
for he died soon after the birth of Augustus, who 
tells the reader that he was the son of a Roman 
citizen, nephew or cousin of a Cardinal in the days 
of Pope Pius vi. The grandfather came to England 
to assist Sir John Gallini to manage the King’s 
Theatre, afterwards Her Majesty’s, in the Hay- 
market. Some curious family details appear in the 
opening chapter, but what is stated as to the friends 
and pupils of Mrs. Sala shows the position she had 
attained as an artist and teacher. Of the two 
godmothers of the child, one was Lady Augusta 
Fitzclarence, daughter of William tv. and Mrs. 
Jordan, and the other was the Hon. Mrs. Villiers, 
daughter of Admiral Lord Keith, and granddaughter 
of Dr. Johnson’s “Queenie,” the child of Mrs. 
Thrale. A long list of pupils, many of them 
famous in those days, appears in these early recol- 
lections, some of them still or recently surviving, 
as Lady Burdett Coutts, Helen Faucit, now Lady 
Martin. Mrs. Sala flourished till the middle of the 
century, and many of her later pupils, as well as 
their loved teacher, we have known. ‘There were 
annual concerts, both at Brighton and London, 
and in helping the mother to arrange these enter- 
tainments the boy came in contact with many 
notables of bygone days, Paganini and Madame 
Malibran among them. But he tired of a life of 
dependence on others, and in early years came to 
London to make his way as a man of letters. 

The contents of the first volume, comprising all 
the dramatic, artistic, and adventurous stories of 
what the author calls his “ Bohemian life,” our 
space requires us to pass over. Some of the 
chapters might have been omitted, or more lightly 
touched, but the author thinks it right to give 
details about people and about scenes, though now 
of faded or forgotten notoriety. He wishes to give 
a truthful record, and it is at least interesting to see 
by what discipline, and by what experience, of evil 
as well as of good, he has been trained for the 
worthier life of later years as a journalist. Whether 
with approval or disapproval, with sympathy or 
pity, with surprise or delight, every chapter will be 
read ; and we do not wonder.at an early reviewer 
of the book saying that “there is not a dull page 
to be found in it.” Young readers may meet with 
many names that are to them blank, but every 
reader as old as the writer will see the scenes and 
the people of past days vividly recalled-to memory. 

After the close of the Crimean war, in 1856, 
Mr. Sala, who had previously occupied many 
positions of little profit and much drudgery, and 
been connected with papers such as “ The Comic 
Times,” “The Train,” “London,” and other 
ephemeral periodicals, now forgotten, wrote to Mr. 
Dickens, offering to go to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, in order to contribute a series of descrip- 
tive papers in “Household Words.” The offer 
was gladly accepted, but the affair led to an unto- 
ward misunderstanding with Dickens and Mr. 
Wills, the managing editor of the magazine in 
which the Russian articles first appeared. In the 
course of five or six years, some hundreds of articles 


had been contributed to “ Household Words,” and 
Mr. Sala had become known as a popular writer. 
Offers were made from many publishers or editors, 
among them from “All the Year Round,” “ Once 
a Week,” the “‘ Welcome Guest,” and other succes- 
sors of the “Household Words.” The turning- 
point of his literary life was, however, when he 
became a regular contributor to the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” now nearly forty years ago. At first the 
articles were comparatively few, but he soon be- 
came a recognised and regular member of the staff 
of that most prosperous paper. With political 
questions he has seldom meddled, but on every topic 
of art, literature, archeology, the papers of Mr. 
Sala are looked for and read with utmost interest, 
and have been the main cause of the “ Telegraph ” 
being one of the most popular and widely circu- 
lated journals of our times. 


** Thave often been asked why, when I was some thirty-five 
years of age, I should practically have abandoned literature 
for journalism. I knew perfectly well that I was altogether 
destitute of a particle of that genius without which I could 
never excel or become famous in pure letters ; but, on the 
other hand, I was fully cognisant of the fact that I had 
learned my trade as a journalist, and that I could earn a 
handsome income by it. Without bidding farewell to the 
Muses, I read with greater avidity than ever ; but I was con- 
tent with studying all the books that I could get hold of, and 
to cease for the time being to write any. Thus it was with 
deliberation that I devoted myself to the calling of journalism, 
and that calling I have followed in the columns of one daily 
paper for seven-and-thirty years.” 


An amusing incident some years ago occurred, 
which we refer to as showing Mr. Sala’s indepen- 
dent position in connection with the press. A 
trial took place at Leeds, when the editor of a 
Yorkshire paper sued the proprietors for dismissal 
without sufficient cause or notice. Mr. Sala was 
summoned as a witness, the plaintiff and the 
barristers supposing that he could testify as to 
the “customs of journalism” in the absence of any 
clear written contract. Mr. Sala went down to 
Leeds very unwillingly, and on the case being laid 
before him he said that he was absolutely in com- 
plete ignorance of the customs of the press. He 
was not even a member of “ the Institute of Jour- 
nalists.” He had long been a writer for the press, 
but without any kind of contract or engagement, 
and no settled salary. He was paid, and paid 
liberally, for any article that he wrote—paid “ by 
the piece,” it might be called, not by time, or any 
fixed amount. ‘The proprietors of his paper were 
perfectly free to refuse his writings, and he was as 
free to cease from writing. The result was that 
the proposed witness was not examined in the 
case, and returned to London by the next train. 

There are doubtless many readers of Mr. Sala’s 
articles who suppose them to be prepared with 
great haste and the utmost facility, on the principle 
“easily read, easily written.” They could not be more 
mistaken. Mr. Spurgeon, who was an occasional 
correspondent, once made a friendly remark to 
this effect, and wished Mr. Sala to “knock off” a 
paper on some question in which he felt interest. 
The reply was that, while he thanked him for his 
good opinion and his kind words, he would be 
much pleased if Mr. Spurgeon would pay him a 
visit some morning, and sit in his study while he 
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was “ dashing off” an article of, say, fifteen hundred 
words. An article of that sort was the result of 
very long and laborious work. Latterly there has 
been some relief found in dictating to a type- 
writing assistant, but the greater portion of his 
work has been slowly and painfully produced, and 
written in minute handwriting, on account of his 
defective eyesight, with the help of many books of 
reference, and manuscript volumes of memoranda 
and extracts. He had never made any claim to 
unusual gifts of memory or genius, and could only 
boast of plodding industry and patient perseverance 
in his authorship. The pages of the autobiography 
abound with statements to this effect : 


*¢ After my epoch of idleness, or comparative idleness, had 
come to a close, by the mercy of Providence there came over 
me a fierce hunger for literary labour and study ; which 
appetite, I rejoice to say, is still insatiable, and will not, I 
hope, be appeased till I die.” 


It is very seldom that Mr. Sala interrupts his 
narrative with any moralisings or reflections, but 
here is a paragraph that comes in at the end of 
chapters of wonderful events in the history of the 
century. 

‘* The ups and downs of man and womankind that I have 
seen during the last forty years! Royal, Imperial crowns 
worn and lost ; picked up from the gutter or pilfered from 
the right owners ; beggars set upon horseback to be afterwards 
tilted out of the saddle and rolled in the mud ; speculators 
hailed one day as the benefactors of their species, and the 
next day denounced as swindlers and impostors ; republics 
dismembered and re-united ; petty principalities swollen into 
many-millioned peopled monarghies; crowned heads and 
presidents deified and then assassinated. What political up- 
heavals have I not witnessed, what social eruptions have I 
not watched! And all this while I have been tranquilly 
earning my bread by scribbling ‘ copy ’ for a newspaper !” 


The “ Daily Telegraph ” has not, however, occu- 
pied the whole of his time in the later period of 
his life. For many years the “Echoes of the 
Week” in the “Tllustrated London News” were 
from his pen—miscellaneous paragraphs on passing 
events or on curious subjects, whether of his own 
prompting or suggested by correspondents—always 
full of interest, and the cessation of which has 
been regretted by many a reader. At an earlier 
time he was pressed into the service of the “ Corn- 
hill,” when he wrote for Thackeray the brilliant 
series of papers on Hogarth and his Works. Then 
there was the new magazine,* “Temple Bar,” 
started by Maxwell, but which got its name from 
Sala, as well as its excellent frontispiece and 
motto. Sala began with a large circulation and a 
strong staff, Edmund Yates being the sub-editor. 

In recalling the story of his life, Mr. Sala does 
not omit to tell how his marriage helped to wean 
him from the idle and unprofitable ways of his 
early Bohemianism. The references to his wife 
are few and unobtrusive, but he tells of the great 
change that came over him when he had to work 
for somebody else besides himself, and when his 
toil was requited by the devotedness and love of a 
charming and worthy partner. 


“It was my great good fortune,” he says, ‘‘to espouse a 
pious, charitable, and compassionate young woman, and she 
did her best during a union of five-and-twenty years to weed 
out of me my besetting sin of selfishness, and to soften and 





dulcify a temper naturally violent and unreasoning. When 
I married, my life seemed to put on an entirely different and 
radiant hue.” 


More after this tone is here and there found in 
the record, but it is little to say of one who was by 
all who knew her admired and respected. In all 
their homes—humble enough at first, and later in 
houses like that of Mecklenburg Square, or in the 
country seat near Slough and Burnham Beeches— 
and in the travels in many lands, on the Continent as 
in America, till the last sad expedition to Australia, 
when a sudden and short illness took her away— 
the companionship of Mrs. Sala was a comfort to 
him and a delight to his friends. She had little 
of the learning and none of the follies of the “ new 
woman” of our day, but in homely virtues, and in 
thorough appreciation of her husband’s literary 
work, she was excellent. Sala himself used to say 
that he knew little of the “ologies” or the “onomies,” 
with the exception of gastronomy, in which he was 
an expert, as many know. Very amusing are his 
accounts of teaching his young wife to cook, and 
training a servant to help her, till complete success 
crowned the labour. No wonder that in later 
years Mr. Sala was entrusted with powers plenipo- 
tentiary to find in Paris a successor to Soyer in 
the Reform Club. 

Very sad was the loss of Mrs. Sala, and sorrow- 
ful the years that followed. 


*‘T mourned my dear lost Harriet for four dismal years. 
But time was good to me. I thought it wicked and un- 
grateful to Providence tc continue to dwell in sulky solitude 
eating my own heart, when I had the means of making 
another person happy.” 


In 1891 he married a daughter of the late 
Mr. Stannard, c.£., to whom he was introduced 
by an old comrade in journalism, the veteran 
Antonio Gallenga of the Times.” But this is not 
an event of any public concern, nor affecting his 
position as a man of letters. To the present gene- 
ration he has long been known as a “ special cor- 
respondent” and a “journalist,” and to this we 
must confine ourselves in what space is allowed 
for further notice of his autobiography. 

In all his expeditions and travels as a special 
correspondent it was singular how many strange 
and unexpected rencontres took place. For instance, 
at Moscow the British Consul, in 1876, was Mr. 
Leslie, who turned out to be a brother of Henry 
Leslie, of musical renown in London. The friendly 
consul went to the railway terminus to see Mr. 
Sala off to St. Petersburg. There was only one 
other occupant of the carriage in which he took 
his seat—a Russian general officer, a tall, stalwart, 
middle-aged man, with the usual grey coat over 
his full military uniform. He was very courteous ; 
exchanged cigars ; and for about an hour conversed 
in French, which he spoke with perfect purity and 
fluency. Suddenly, as he was lighting a fresh 
Havana, he said in English, “ You’re an English- 
man.” With a slight bow Sala “owned the soft 
impeachment.” “TI knew it,” the Russian general 
continued, “because I heard you talking 
English to Mr. Leslie, the English Consul at 
Moscow, just before the train started ; and now,” 
he added, “might I without giving offence ask 
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what at this moment is the predominant thought 
in your mind concerning my humble self?” 
This was a somewhat embarrassing question put 
thus suddenly, and Mr. Sala was about to make 
some conventional reply suggested by the long 
conversation in French, when the General stopped 
him and said, “ Let us be frank ; you were think- 
ing that when I spoke to you in English, it was 
with a broad Scotch accent.” Mr. Sala, laughing, 
said that was exactly the impression produced on 
his mind. “I'll tell you how it is,” he resumed ; 
“*T am General Greig, a descendant of Catherine 11’s 
Admiral Greig, and I am an aide-de-camp of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. We are now Russian 
subjects, but from father to son the boys of our 
family are always sent to be educated at the High 
School, Edinburgh.” After this explanation they 
relapsed into talking in French, and parted very 
cordially at the St. Petersburg terminus. 

But this was not all. On the same evening Mr. 
Sala dined at the British Embassy, and among the 
guests was the General’s brother, Admiral Greig, 
the Minister of Finance. He was highly amused 
with the account of the meeting with his brother in 
the Moscow train, but there was no opportunity of 
testing further the English of the Admiral, for one 
of the guests was the French Ambassador, Général 
Le FI6, who did not speak the language of John 
Bull, and it would have been a grave breach of one 
of the strictest rules of Russian etiquette to converse 
in a tongue of which any lady or gentleman present 
was ignorant. It was a curious incident, meeting 
with these two Scottish Greigs, and at least fifty 
similar rencontres occur in Mr. Sala’s notes of travel 
in various countries. 

We must pass on to give instances of the way in 
which orders or instructions came from the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” office to their ever-ready and energetic 
“correspondent.” From St. Petersburg he had to 
go to Warsaw, where he found Colonel Maude, v.c., 
then the British Consul-General in the Polish 
capital, of whose adventures he says that “his 
career has been of a nature to make my own petty 
record of life quite humdrum and uneventful.” 
But in his own way here were the terse and busi- 
ness-like instructions awaiting Mr. Sala at Warsaw : 


**€Go to Odessa; see mob; go to Constantinople.’ I 
knew well enough what ‘see mob’ meant. It signified 
take notice of the mobilisation of troops in the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia. The orders were simplicity itself, but it 
was not quite easy to obey them. It was a desperately hard 
winter ; and in many districts the railways were blocked by 
immense masses of snow, kept in slow motion by the wind, 
and called by the French-speaking Russians chasse-neiges. 
However, I persevered as it was my duty to do, and with 
tolerable ease reached Kieff, which may be defined the 
ecclesiological capital of European Russia.” 


At Kieff are manufactured all the ikons, pictures, 
vestments, censers, lamps, and pictorial or solid 
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paraphernalia of the worship and service of the 
Eastern Church. Beyond Kieff the railway was 
only available for about fifty miles, and then the 
journey was by sledge, with three horses abreast, 
tearing across the snowy steppes. The courier in 
charge of the sledge was a rough, ill-conditioned 
fellow, but clever in his work, and well fit to 
manage the troublesome police and postmasters on 
the way. There was at first much delay from the 
demands for his passport, which could probably be 
read by few, but the courier found that Mr. Sala 
had a photograph, and borrowing this to show it 
produced a marvellous difference in civility and 
speed. When asked how he managed so cleverly 
with the picture, the trusty but crafty courier re- 
plied : “I put a rouble note always in front of the 
carte, and in an hour after the beggars would be as 
drunk as I should like to be now.” After Odessa 
and Constantinople the courier was gladly got rid 
of, and his fare paid back to St. Petersburg. 
Another time, when Mr. Sala was in Venice with 
Mrs. Sala, war broke out between Austria and 
Italy. The “state of siege” was to be declared on 
the morrow, but a delay of three days’ grace was 
allowed to all foreigners wishing to leave. The 
telegram came from Fleet Street in these words : 


‘* Garibaldi in the Tyrol in force; join him. Letters to 


him waiting at Milan.” 


As this was likely to be a hazardous expedition, 
he could not take his wife with him, but he com- 
mended her to the care of the manager of the 
hotel, an intelligent German Swiss, and got the 
assurance from the British Consul, Mr. Perry, 
brother of the well-known Indian judge, Sir 
Erskine Perry, that Mrs. Sala should have every 
assistance in case of need. The Consul added 
that, although she would be the only English lady 
left in Venice, there was little risk of any rising in 
the city, as the Austrian garrison was formidably 
strong. The meeting with Garibaldi and the 
events of that campaign, which ended with the 
triumphant entry of the Savoyard king into the 
ancient city of the Doges, are fully narrated, but we 
only mention the affair as an example of the perils 
and anxieties that fall to the lot of a “ special 
correspondent.” 

To those who have known Mr. Sala longest, it 
is pleasant to witness the prosperous and happy 
evening of a life of much vicissitude and adven- 
ture. It is pleasant to see him the owner of a 
fine mansion in the town where he began life 
amidst so many troubles and anxieties—a house 
enriched by a magnificent library, and adorned 
with pictures and objects of art of every kind, 
besides personal and family relics. Long may 
he continue to deal out his accumulated stores 
of knowledge and experience in the pleasant style 
of which he is a master. 

JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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MEETING-PLACE OF THE RIVERS BLANCO AND JUNCAL. 


T still seemed night, when a loud knock 
| thundered at my door. 
“Senior- 7/a !!” 

Half-past five, and two cut-throat 
looking muleteers were demanding 
my luggage, as the pack-mules started earlier than 
travellers. Hastily I dressed (did not curl my 
hair), and, taking shelter under ¢he hat, peered out 
shivering into coldness and darkness. 

The faithful cafatas mysteriously appeared at 
once, and, grasping my elbow and a guttering 
candle, led me, past sleeping human and other 
animals, to the room where more travellers were 
gulping down their coffee. 

Being thus fortified, after warm good wishes 
from the Scotch innkeeper for my journey, capatas 
and self again groped out to the crra/. Here 
shadowy figures helped me to mount an object 
which, by touch, seemed my mule ; the latter in- 
stantly whirling round, and bolting into utter black- 
ness among wire fencing, confusing me like a blind- 
folded player when started in a children’s game. 

“ Oe! sulky animal, lazy one! Here, Sefora, 


An Early Start. 





this is the gate. Can you see yon white mule? 
Follow it.” 

A grey form showed indistinctly ahead, which 
I energetically followed as guiding star, aided by 
whacks on my mule’s flank that revealed my care- 
taker’s presence behind. 

It was starlight still as we crunched over gravel 
paths and splashed through shallow fords. But 
soon came a weird light ; it grew clearer, yet kept 
a solid charm. No one spoke, and the leading 
white mule kept gliding ahead like a ghost. Once 
or twice my animal shied sharply. It was at an evil 
smelling carcass, or the skeleton of one of its 
kind, beside the sandy track. Many such ribs, 
picked clean by the condors, we passed that day. 

Up rose the sun, though still hidden behind the 
high mountains ; the valley widened, and the road 
became a good sandy one. Here we began to 
gallop off and on for an hour or two pleasantly 
enough. But if ever I ceased beating my mule 
with a thong whip fastened on the rope reins by a 
running noose, the wretch degenerated into a 
jolting trot. 
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My arm was aching, when a small boy of the 
troop clattered up behind, and with hideous shouts 
and whacks drove my lazy steed before him in an 
easy canter. He kept this amusement up all day 
unless I implored breathing time, while the guides 
laughed and clapped him on the back. 

This amateur a7riera was a French boy, sents 
from Santiago to Las Incas for the high air, 
because his chest was weak. So he told me 
later, with grumpy shyness, when we dismounted. 


Certainly this air must work wonders, for any ~ 


unwitting onlooker would have imagined the 
youth’s lungs to be of brass. 
As the sun, now high, at last 

Puente del warmed us, streaming over the 

Inca. A ; 

mountains, we arrived at Puente del 
Inca, the Inca’s Bridge. A halt was made ata 
rough-looking inn, mud-walled and low-roofed. 
Here in summer a fair number of patients come 
up from Chilé or the Argentine to be cured of skin 
and other diseases by bathing in the natural hot 
springs. 

We all dismounted, and Faithful—as my capatas 
might justly be named—led me over a reddish 
steep slope, down a zigzag path, to admire the 
famous bridge. This is a natural structure of 
stalactite formation, some 60 feet high by 120 wide, 
made by the mineral springs close by, beneath 
which the Cuevas River has cut its way for count- 
less centuries. Here in the cliff side also are 
the baths ; rough-walled, gloomy grottoes, where 
the water is nevertheless clear and almost too 
warm. 

On we went again, passing through one valley 
into another, with a sandy river-bed not far away, 
our track always imperceptibly ascending, while 
we were now at a height of about 11,000 feet. 

“How grand the view must be up there, in 
sight of the everlasting snow !” people have since 
said to me. But this is hardly so, for, the valleys 
themselves being at so great a height, the surround- 
ing mountains are correspondingly diminished. 
Some snow-clad crests peeping over nearer brown 
ones looked fine, it is true, but far less so than 
when seen from the plains below, a hundred or 
more miles away in the clear air. Still the soli- 
tude, the utter absence of all animate life, even 
to the smallest wayside plant, were strangely im- 
pressive. 

One wide valley struck me especially as grand. 
Great sweeps of barren mountains surrounded it, 
painted in wide washes of colour. Here Tyrian 
purple, there reddish, then grey, and, farther, a 
cliffside of palest yellow—perhaps owing to some 
lichen growing over its surface. 

It was nearly midday, and the sun was pouring 
hotly down upon our heads ; so, with a curious 
feeling of lassitude stealing over me, I jogged 
more quietly along. 

Two self-constituted azdes-de-camp rode on my 
either hand—one, the little Frenchman, who had a 
wonderful instinct for showing me all objects of 
real interest, yet never obtruding his presence, 
the other an old German merchant, who lent me 
blue spectacles against the sandy glare, and pro- 
vided wraps, light or heavy, as sunless gorges or 
hot sunshine necessitated. 


Faithful, outnumbered by these, fell 


Puna, the back on the society of the arrieros. 
Sickness. But as, now and again, my com- 


panions grew pale, and with mur- 
mured apologies turned aside, he trotted up. 

“It’s the puna, the mountain sickness,” he con- 
fidentially imparted, with a grin. “The Sejforita 
has not got it. That is right.” 

But the Sefiorita was conscious of a growing 
headache, such as among severest ones she had 
never before experienced, an agonising pain, when 
one’s head seemed bound by an iron band screwed 
tighter every minute excruciatingly, like a torture 
of the Inquisition. 

This puna, called sorroché in Peru, is the effect 
of the rarefied air in these altitudes of 11,000 to 
13,000 feet. Some travellers bleed at the nose 
and ears. Those with sound lungs suffer the 
most severely, for these organs gasp like a rabbit 
under an air-pump, and the heart beats with 
painful quickness. 

Whilst riding this is bearable, but the least 
personal exertion brings on giddiness and prostra- 
tion. One naval lieutenant assured me that the 
Oroya mountain line in Peru had reduced him to 
such weakness for a day and night as he had 
never before dreamt of. 

Perhaps sickness might have relieved my head, 
which grew worse as the valley narrowed to a 
gorge, and we wound by sharp curves overhanging 
a narrow river, until at last Punta de Las Cuevas 
came in sight about one o’clock. 

This inn was like the last. Some zinc-roofed 
buildings in an utterly lonely valley. As the 
capatas fairly lifted me off my mule, I rather 
wished he would dig a hole in the sand there and 
then, and bury me. 

“How much farther do we go?” 
fluttering breath. 

“ Up yonder, that is the Cumbré (summit).” 

Alas ! my failing eyes saw a track zigzagging for 
a thousand feet up a great brownish mountain side, 
and disappearing at the sky-line. And yonder 
was only a/f-way in this day’s journey ! 

“T cannot do it. I shall die of this puna. 

Capitas ! 1 shall stay here all night.” 
“Seforita !” in tones of bitter dismay. “ But 
what shall I do? I am the only guide to the 
tropilla, and must lead these gentlemen over the 
summit to-day ; but I dare not leave you, either. 
Even by riding back all night, I could not bring 
you in time for the train at Los Andes.” 

The innkeeper’s wife, an Italian, advised me to 
lie down for an hour before deciding, showing me 
to a fairly clean, mud-floored cabin. Here my 
head throbbed to bursting ; one thought constantly 
beating like a sledge-hammer—*“ How shall I ever 
get up to that Cumdré, like a fly crawling up a 
wall ?” 

A call to come to comer. I feebly rose, to find 
the rest of the troop as feebly lunching. The 
Frenchman, looking as if he had just crossed the 
Channel, came towards me, kind soul, with a plate 
of thin bread cut in inviting morsels, but spread 
with suspicious white bulb shreds. 

“T supplicate you, try a little. The guides say 
this is the great mountain remedy,” he begged. 


This with 
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“Yes, it is garlic; but still, please try to take a 
little.” 

Since then, other Frenchmen, the Commandant 
and Flag-Lieutenant of the Pacific Fleet, declared, 
when I told them this narrative, that they would 
infinitely have preferred the mountain sickness. 
But they spake in ignorance. All I can say is, I 
was willing to swallow assafcetida on the chance of 
acure. Acure! It wasacharm! I tookonlya 
little, but felt better at once. Then, with head 
still heavy and back still aching, I mounted, and 
began the ascent of the famous Cuméré, in this 
the Uspallata Pass. 


The guides are always anxious to 
hurry travellers over the summit before 
two o'clock, for they declare that so high a wind 
rises in the afternoon that the mules will not face 
it. Even at times, they say, man and beast are 
obliged to lie down for hours till its force has 
lessened, or they are blown over into the abyss. 
One wonders if any ever were ! 

“Riding up is best. It is coming down the 
Chilian side that is so dreadfully steep,” announced 
my aides-de-camp with forcedly cheerful tones. 

In my feminine opinion, riding uphill is worst. 
It may be a question of saddle and dress. So, 
shutting my eyes, out of pure fatigue, I felt the 
mule under me climbing up, and up, and up, as it 
and fate pleased. 

At times my eyelids unclosed lazily, getting 
glimpses of the narrow path winding along great 
screes of loose stones, which seemed sliding into 
the valley far beneath, where the inn had dwindled 
to a toy, while our riders looked like flies scattered 
on the zigzags. 

Ah ! here comes some danger. Faithful urged 
his mule beside mine, drawing both animals into 
comparative shelter neara boulder. Some baggage 
mules were cantering wildly down the track—their 
driver, of course, half a mile behind. These 
animals are utterly selfish, and, with truly mulish 
disregard for others’ safety, will gallop past on the 
inside, their packs grazing the unwary traveller’s 
knees, or even pushing him over the cliff edge. 
Loaded” with zinc sheets or metal rails, such irre- 
sponsible wayfarers are verily to be avoided. 

Lastly, just as the garlic had worked so great 
wonders that I was reviving to feel myself again, 
came a stone-strewn crest. My fellow travellers 
dismounted, and the cafasas, with a beaming smile, 
announced, “ This is the Cumdré.” 

Here, roughly speaking, we may say, was the 
boundary-line, and Chilé lay before us. 


The Cumdré. 


Some of the men now walked down- 
hill ; but I, who had no wish to do 
so, was vehemently entreated by my faithful care- 
taker not to dream of following their example. 
The guides turned their mules loose with loud 
cries, and we all stumbled onwards with fresh 
courage ; the path now diving into abysses of wild 
desolation, now rising again only to make a fresh 
descent. Lamentations soon arose from the 
pedestrians, who were twisting their ankles among 
the loose rolling stones, while the extra exertion 
made several of them suffer afresh from puna. 


Viva Chilé. 





For myself, I enjoyed this part of the day most ; 
there was enough danger to be exciting. So from 
three o’clock till after five I lay back on my mule’s 
tail, so to speak, while she slid and crawled down 
steep and stony places, which were “ touch-and-go” 
once, if not twice, when, riding along a pathless 
slope in single file, our animals had to jump a 
small stream. Had one slipped on the sharp 
incline, it must have been precipitated hundreds of 
feet into the valley below. 

There is a path—and some travellers even con- 
sider it fairly gcod. But at one corner of this we 
suddenly came upon some hundreds of cattle 
being driven from the Argentine over into Chile. 
A mass of red hides and horns jammed the way 
hopelessly, although the vagueros, mounted on lean 
nags, with wooden stirrups shaped like coal-scuttles, 
threw stones at the wearied herd in vain efforts to 
make them move on. “Vaca! vaca!” they 
yelled till they were hoarse. Our only chance was 
to make a short cut across the hillside, and some- 
times jump down into the path below ; each mule 
waiting its turn with all four feet gathered up 
together, at times seeming to be sitting on its hind 
quarters. Again and again we had to do this as 
we met fresh numbers of cattle ; the poor beasts, 
half maddened by hunger and thirst, occasionally 
trying to escape by breaking loose and dashing up 
the hill above us, where they dislodged showers of 
stones that came leaping down. 

A glorious bit of blue, like a large gleaming 
sapphire, now delighted our eyes between two 
high mountains. It is a lonely tarn, called the 
Lake of the Inca, fed by snow and ice up here at 
its height of 12,000 feet, with never a bush, bird, 
or tree to enliven its solitude. 

Presently, descending out of the still warm sun- 
light into the cold dark shade ofsome high mountains, 
there came a loud report of blasting. The new 
Chilian road, which is being made over the Cumdré, 
was the origin of these sounds. Our cafatas at 
once made us halt, and sent the younger arriero 
galloping his cranky mule at a breakneck pace 
ahead to see if the way was free from the danger 
of falling rocks. Soon came a long monotonous 
valley, where I almost fell asleep in my deep 
saddle from fatigue as we jogged along. It was 
bitterly cold here in the shadows of the great 
hills, so, besides my own rugs, my companions 
pressed ponchos and shawls upon me. Then, in 
dead silence, we again ambled on. Any exertion, 
even that of talking, might have brought back the 
mountain sickness. 

And now came the last and worst descent of all ; 
more cows and wilder galloping herdsmen. Some 
stout country damsels, riding easily and carrying 
big bundles, joined us in the narrow path, anxious 
to flirt with our arrieros. As if knowing that 
Faithful was thus cut off from my assistance, 
my tired mule began to stumble once or twice 
badly; her pace and manners were excellent, 
to do her justice, except for crossness at start- 
ing. 

We now got on the wide new road, where gangs 
of Chilian navvies were spreading the metal. Very 
easy will be the crossing of the Uspallata Pass 
soon, when this is finished! And down in 2 
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twilight valley far below were roofs—those of 
Juncal, our resting-place for the night. 

How far off it seemed! But better this than 
the old casuchas, or postmen’s shelters, which we 
had passed at various spots during the day. These 
were stone beehive huts, raised about six feet 
from the ground to escape the winter snows, with 
only a doorway, but neither fireplace nor light. 
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fashion as at Las Vacas—but with what a differ- 
ence ! 

The large room, with a bar at one end, was clean 
and airy ; the long table covered with a spotless 
white oilcloth (and pray why not? Better so thana 
soiled linen one, with bare boards at the lower end). 

“T think we shall have a good dinner,” confided 
the Frenchman to his fellow travellers. His face, 
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POSADO AT JUNCAL. 


At last! At last! Is it possible 
we were on the level, and riding up 
to a nice little inn, with a mountain strewm rush- 
ing close by its door? Out hurried a young 
Italian, or rather Piedmontese, hostess—pretty, 
obliging, and as well dressed as if in Europe. She 
put her arm round my waist, for I was extremely 
tired, and assisted me into the sa//e a@ manger, as 
she called the comedor, speaking glibly in French, 
where a strong cup of tea, into which she insisted 
on pouring some brandy, soon revived me. The 
guides consider it a great mistake to take spirits 
during the day’s journey, as these only quicken the 
heart’s action, and so increase puna. But I no 
longer felt the latter, Juncal being not quite 8,000 
feet above the sea-level—a considerable relief in 
altitude to one’s lungs. 

My room was one of three, in a new wooden build- 
ing apart, kept sacredly for superior travellers ; our 
English minister and his wife, crossing lately from 
Chilé, had occupied these, said the signora, with 
pride. Also other dip/omates, and the English 
clergyman from Valparaiso, my future host. What 
a blessing to find a chamber that was sweet and 
clean, with boarded floor, walls, and ceiling ! 
There was also an excellent bed, a stool, and a 
window which really gave light—all luxuries, 
remembering the different experiences of the night 
before at Las Vacas. 

After I had enjoyed a welcome rest of an 
hour or so, the little manageress came to escort 
me through the black darkness to dinner in the 
larger house. All was tidy in her inn-yard ; 
luggage and mule-saddles ranged neatly by the 
house-walls, not flung in a chaotic pile in a cr- 
val. Within, the meal was spread after the same 


Juncal at last! 


beaming with anticipation of satisfaction, grew 
brighter and brighter, as six courses, all fair and 
one or two very good, made their appearance. 

“And madame can sit here and trust all to 
come from the kitchen correctly,” he murmured, 
with the admiration of a critic who understands such 
matters. “Itisfamous!” Then aloud tothe hostess : 
“Madame, je vous en fais mes compliments.” 

The little woman, who presided in simple fashion 
at table, bridled and smiled ; then, as a knock 
came at the outer door, she herself rose to open it. 
A ragged peon shambled in, but the signora 
greeted the vagrant with just as sweet a smile as 
she would have given a greater personage, showing 
him to a place at the far end of the board.* 

The momentary opening of the door had given 
us a momentary glimpse of outside darkness, moun- 
tain cold, and the noise of the brook swelled by 
snow water. All indoors seemed warm, bright, 
and cosy by contrast. 

When dinner was ended, and as I was retiring to 
my outer chamber, two fresh belated guests came 
in. Although roughly dressed, wearing heavy 
ponchos, one guessed at a glance that they 
were English, and had probably some posts of 
authority ; which proved to be the case, for next 
day I heard that they were English telegraphists, 
engaged in repairing the new underground cable 
over the mountains to Mendoza. 


After a long night of dreamless sleep and perfect 
rest, I woke to find the sun already shining high. 
On stepping out into the sweet, sharp air, I admired 
the amphitheatre of high hills round our little inn 
in the cup-shaped valley, like the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano. But where were my companions 
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and our mules? Not a sign of them to be seen. 
Only by the inn door lounged the cafavas, and a 
small carriage waited near, with three white horses 
harnessed abreast. This was meant to convey my 
gracious self down the valley ; more riding being 
considered unadvisable by my caretaker, besides 
thus giving me extra sleep, the other travellers 
having started two hours ago. 

Now there are not many occasions in life, it 
seems to me, when it is better to be a woman than a 
man. But plainly this was one of them. All such 
rare moments should be hailed with thanksgiving. 

A Dynamite The hostess now came with sugges- 
Scare on the tions of breakfast : coffee and tortilla, 

Cordillera. or omelette. To my surprise her 
smiles were flown, her face pale, and manner 
frightened. Just then the head English tele- 
graphist approached me, and entered into conver- 
sation as with a fellow-countrywoman. 

“We had a narrow escape last night,” he gravely 
announced, 

It appeared that in the night a watchman found 
two fires lit outside a hut on the hill close behind 
the inn, which was full of dynamite, kept for 
blasting operations on the new road. ‘The man 
was only just in time to rake the embers away, 
or we should have been blown to pieces. On 
examination two cases were found to be missing, 
most likely purloined by some ignorant Chilian 
navvy, more out of mischief than malice. 

“Probably he is sitting somewhere among the 
rocks on his stolen cases, smoking a pipe,” re- 
marked my new acquaintance. 

No wonder the signora looked nervous. 

“Don’t mind, madame ; you are quite in the 
great world,” I remarked cheeringly. “ Why, this 
is like being in Paris or Barcelona.” 

Back came her smile. “Ah, it is happy that you 
take it sur ce ton-/a. Quite true, we have every- 
thing in the Cordilleras, even the Anarchists.” 

So, with restored gaiety, the little woman bade 
me good-bye, and my own tribute is gladly added 
to the enthusiastic praises with which all travellers 
over the Uspallata Pass mention her name. She 
had a young husband, too ; he obeyed the behests of 
his brighter partner with an air of admiring slow zeal. 

Dowa the Away I started in my low coché, 
Valley to Salto that was like a village cart, with two 

del Soldado. seats back to back. Mine was the 
hinder one, as the three horses galloping along 
sent up a little shower of gravel which was not 
pleasant to face. An eighteen or twenty miles’ 
drive lay before us down to Salto del Soldado, 
where we should find our fellow travellers and the 
mountain train. It was a delightful drive indeed, in 
the brisk high air and glorious sunshine. The val- 
ley, at first arid, soon became wildly picturesque, our 
road overhanging a brawling river full of boulders. 

“See, condors! The sefiorita is in luck, for 
often one sees none,” remarked the cafatas from 
the front seat beside the driver. He pointed to 
two birds, seeming the size of crows, but so high, 
high up on the side of a great mountain that they 
must have been large indeed. Presently came 
two more. One, the smallest, flew so near us 
overhead, I could distinctly see his cruel beak, 
while his wings seemed about four feet outspread ; 












the others were much bigger. One engineer 
friend afterwards described to me how sometimes, 
out surveying in a lonely valley, he had watched 
them sailing below, and could distinctly hear the 
rush of air from their huge wings as they swept past. 

Small mountain flowers now first appeared 
amongst the rocks ; then came bushes, grass, in 
varied and verdant vegetation. The mountain side 
bristled with tall, pale green cacti ; low trees over- 
hanging the foaming water were wreathed with a 
brilliant red parasite in full flower. 

Now and again we passed little hamlets in the 
valley, and former post-houses, set among trees 
and rough ground, that made charming pictures, 
which memory can often glance at hereafter in its 
pleasant galleries. 

We had started about half-past eleven, and it 
seemed all too soon when the three good greys 
slackened their gallop, and we put up at a larger 
inn than most, on the roadside. Out hurried the 
old German, the Frenchman, and my other 
travelling companions, with welcoming greetings. 
They were lunching in a trellised outdoor parlour 
in front of the inn, myrtle-roofed and walled, as, it 
should be remarked, were most of the vanchos in 
the valley down which we had come. This was 
my first sight of a vamada, which is one of the 
chief features in a Chilian landscape. It is made 
of upright poles, a few more tied crosswise, and 
branches wattled between. When the myrtle or 
other leaves are green it is charming, but in this 
April autumn they were already withered. 





MISS MAY CROMMELIN, 


After rest I wandered by myself up the hillside 
to see the gorge of the Soldier’s Leap, or Salto del 
Soldado. The river has here cut its way through 
a very deep gorge, narrowing overhead so closely 
at one spot that it has given rise to the accustomed 
legend in such places of how a soldier, pursued by 
his enemies, leapt across for his safety. Among the 



































rocks around, prickly pears spread their fleshy green 
platters, and standing, for the first time, under 
a tall cactus, I found it was some fifteen feet high. 
—— aD Now time pressed, so we drove a 
sions of Chilé. little way farther down to Punta de 

los Rieles, where the mountain train 
was waiting ; and a rough, shaky one it was, with 
no windows to protect us from the dust and wind. 
No matter! We were speeding down a rich valley, 
ever widening, while the sweeps of hills on either 
side were full of colour and variety in the yellow 
evening light. It was strange to see the branch- 
wattled ranchos here of several rooms, their floor- 
ing the hard ground swept clear of dust, with 
openings for windows and doors in the crazy struc- 
ture. Bright scarlet and yellow cotton garments 
hung out drying ; women were sewing or cooking 
out of doors, seated on the ground, all with an air 
of gipsy comfort and cleanliness which closer 
acquaintance must have dispelled. Prettiest of all 
were little brown children with naught of clothing 
but a cotton, running out to stare at the puffing 
engine. Soon came bigger farmhouses, with brown 
mud walls, tall trees around, and wide fields. How 
green and refreshing the verdure of Chilé appeared 
to our tired eyes after the red aridity of the moun- 
tains! When the poor Argentine cattle first get 
down here, it is said they rush into the first meadows 
they meet, and can hardly be driven out before 
they have grazed to swelling point. 

* Look, look! see how walls are built in this 
country,” said one of my companions, pointing out 
a man by the roadside below us. He was standing 
in what seemed a high wooden box filled with mud, 
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some months of stay in the country before me, I 
preferred hastening on to Valparaiso. Driving 
across to the other station, came my first experience 
of Chili ramshackle “ cabs.” 

Again we started, this time in a large train and 
Pullman car, darkness falling so swiftly that soon 
none of the vineyards, which are said to be famous 
in the country around, were discernible. It was 
between eight and nine o’clock when we reached the 
junction of Llai-Llai, an Indian word signifying 
“winds.” Here my fellow travellers all branched 
off to Santiago, and for the first time on my journey 
I expected to be really left alone. But, on stepping 
out into the pitchy darkness of the platform, my 
ear caught the sound of my own name, pronounced 
in English inquiring accents, and, following the clue, 
I met an old friend face to face—my expectant host, 
the English chaplain at Valparaiso, who had kindly 
come thus far to meet and greet me on the way. 

What a capital dinner we had in the wide 
restaurant of Llai-Llai, famous throughout Chilé for 
the cheapness and excellence of its fare ; and how 
we talked! Then the real luxury of the next train, 
with its velvet armchair in a big saloon car, was 
delightful indeed to one’s tired frame. It was 
eleven o'clock when we entered Valparaiso, seeing 
its wide crescent of lights reflecting in the dark 
waters of the bay. For, for some time past, we had 
been skirting the Pacific Ocean. 

Then came a short walk across the paved Inten- 
denzia Square, a dive into a narrow alley, and up, 
up steep flights of wooden steps, ending apparently 
in a winter watercourse, that had washed a gully 
in the centre, against which my companion 




















SANTA ROSA, 


beating this down with blows from his heavy tamp. 
The wall reminded me of Devonshire “ cob.” 
Towards twilight we arrived at the pretty town of 
Los Andes, or, properly, Santa Rosa de los Andes. 
Here, many travellers spend the night in a fairly 
good hotel, so as to enjoy the scenery, on the 
following morning, of what is called the Garden of 
Chilé. But not caring to remain alone, and having 


warned me. Overhead hung a little white house, 
seeming in mid-air, a gas light outside, which was 
our beacon. 

A few minutes of what I deemed mountain 
climbing, and we gained the terrace above. Then 
came the pleasure of being warmly welcomed by 
my hostess, “So you have really come to Chilé a¢ 
last ! MAY CROMMELIN. 
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“SECOND THO 


There are people 
who remind us of 
the earliest of monu- 
mental brasses in old 
churches, which are 
mostly palimpsest. 
They started in 
life with an origi- 
nal character of their own, 
no doubt, but so weak of will are they, so easily 
moulded, so lightly blown about with every wind of 
doctrine, that it gets quickly overlaid with borrowed 
traits. The brasses dispersed from the monasteries 
were thriftily utilised to suit new requirements ; the 
graver had but to alter the head a little, touch up 
a line or two here and there, give a fresh twist to 
the draperies, replace pointed toes with square 
ones, cut a fresh inscription at the bottom, and 
behold ! an entirely different form. Sometimes the 
artist took even less trouble. To write beneath— 
erasing the old name but leaving the figure intact 
— “This is So-and-so,” was enough. And indeed 
those unstable-as-water people who take a new 
shape under every moulding influence have little 
but their names to identify them.—x. 


Palimpsest 
Characters. 


What a racy thing language may 
be on the lips of the common people, 
who have no book learning ; and how 
much of originality do we lose by 
putting everybody through the same educational 
mill! Here is a turn or two, gleaned in talk with a 
Worcestershire peasant: ‘“ He is so judgmatical ” ; 
“* He suffers in the temperature of his nerves ” ; “ I 
tried a little warmship” (what a beautiful word 
for friendship !); “If they have any cleveralities, 
they'll come to the top.”—k. 


In the life of Richard Owen, re- 
cently published, an illustration is 
given of his trained keenness of observation. He 
pointed out that in the bronze head of Hypnos, 
in the British Museum, the wings springing from 
the temples are those of a night-bird which flies 
noiselessly. ‘It was a beautiful idea of the Greeks 
to give the God of Sleep wings which would enable 
him to visit his patients without a murmur of 
sound.” 


Language of 
the Common 
People. 


Sleep. 
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Mr. Walter Pater, in his exquisite allegory of 
the birth of Sleep, places the wings on the 
shoulders: ‘Therefore Jupiter gave wings to 
Sleep, attached, not like Mercury’s, to his heels, 
but to his shoulders, like the wings of Love. 
‘For,’ he said, ‘it becomes thee not to approach 
men’s eyes as with the noise of chariots and the 
rushing of a swift courser, but in placid and 
merciful flight as upon the wings of a swallow— 
nay, with not so much as the flutter of a dove.’” 

K. 

From what does the sensitive soul 
of an author most suffer? The 
critic’s dispraise—the indifference of 
the great public? I think not. It is the ghosts 
of stories that are never written, that never will 
be written, that haunt him to his sorrow. Will-o’- 
the-wisps are they, dancing mockingly before him. 
Spirits felt at nightfall, impalpable, immaterial ; 
fair visions that come in dreams and fade in the 
crude light of day; fancies that fly before the 
effort to embody them in words. If everyone 
could write his unwritten story the world would be 
full of famous books. Between this ideal and the 
real—between conception and fulfilment—what a 
gulf there is! Can one wonder that the baffled 
author tears his hair, flings his MS. in despair 
across the room, refusing to father the changeling 
that steals the place of his dream-child ? 

“T don’t think praise hurts me,” said J. H. 
Ewing, “because, you see, I always think my 
stories such bosh.” Does anyone else think 
“ Jackanapes,” “ Daddy Darwin,” “‘ The Story of a 
Short Life” bosh? But then, she compared them 
with the unborn story of which the secret had been 
whispered in her ear alone. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes pathetically pleads for all his brethren of 
the pen, small and great, when he says, 


Ghosts of 
Stories. 


‘© Deal gently with us ye who read, 
Our largest hope is unfulfilled ; 
The promise still outruns the deed, 
The tower, but not the spire, we build. 


‘¢ Our whitest pearl we never find, 
Our ripest fruit we never reach ; 
The flowering moments of the mind 
Lose half their petals in our speech.” 
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The Ladybird. A tiny ladybird (coccine//a) alights 
upon the curtain, and suns herself in 
the April beams. How many charming rhymes 
and pretty pet names have gathered about this 
favourite of the beetle family! Little Bird of the 
Sun, Little Lady of the Sun, Mary’s Chafer, St. 
Michael’s Chicken, The Little Bird of Mary, St. 
Lucia’s Chicken, St. Nicholas’s Little Dove, Lady’s 
Calf, Our Lady Fowl, Cush Cow Lady (this in 
Yorkshire), Bishop Barnaby, the Little Horse of 
God. These and many more, in all tongues. 
Surely poetry still lingers in the common speech 
that can invent so many caressing terms for this 
little fellow with his spotted coat of yellow, red, 
and black. Ill luck follows him who destroys the 
children’s friend. “Kill one, and you'll break 
your leg before the snow falls,” says the proverb. 


** Ladybird, Ladybird,” chant the English children, 
« fly away home, 
Your house is afire, your children’s at home, 
All but one that lies under a stone. 
Fly thee home, ladybird, ere it be gone.” 


The Scotch voices take up the rhyme to other 
words : 
** Lady Lady Landers, 
Lady Lady Landers, 
Take up your coats about your head 
And fly away to Flanders.” 


{n Germany the invocation runs thus : 
** Flieg nach Osten, 
Flieg nach Westen, 
Flieg dahin wo mein Liebster wohnt.” 

K. 
Somewhat allied to contentment 
Happy —_ and _ imagination is a refined and per- 

Thinking. , : A 
haps rare species of happiness which 
rests partly on imagination and partly on a kind 
of perception of the undercurrent of things. A 
species of happiness which is by no means general, 
nor indeed, I think, can be attained to; it is a 
natural development in some people, in others it is 
to a great extent absent. It is this gift which 
transforms things for grown-up people as imagina- 
tion does for children ; it is this which finds the 
whole world the garment of God ; this which sees 
in every little patch of sunlight a separate revela- 
tion of beauty ; hears in every wind breath the 
echo of the great world song. It is this which 
standing in the antechamber of time sees beyond 
in the dim arches of eternity the completion and 
explanation of all things. I cannot at all describe 
or define it, it is at once great and small, and, like 
most feelings dealing with the vague and infinite, 
it eludes words. It shows itself in many ways—in 
a love of Nature which in its intensity sanctifies 
the dear Mother Earth to a holy thing ; in a love 
of music which hears in harmony the Universal 
Tongue of the peoples ; ina love of beauty which is 
a hushed and breathless rapture ; in such little things 

as a liking for winter sunsets and autumn mists. 
It may be imagination grown older and more 


foolish, it may be a seeing things as they are not, 
and a turning of the withered leaves of the real to 
the gold of fancy. But it pleases me better to 
think that it is a reading through, a looking 
beyond, a seeing things as they really are.—v. L. s. 


iat The soft white light of the moon 
Fancies, | Speaks to the heart of man. It is the 
time for lovers’ vows : the exquisite 
delicacy and freshness of sunrise speaks to the 
body of man and thrills him with a glad conscious- 
ness of life ; but sunset speaks to the soul of man, 
speaks to him as nothing else but the music of an 
organ can. 

It is evening and the sun is low ; yonder on the 
bluish hills there lies a line of purple cloud which 
in the north is piled into mountainous racks, but 
in the west fades into blood-red. Set, as a great 
jewel, in this royal crimson, is the sun, of colour 
indescribable and brilliancy inimitable. Above, 
the crimson fades to gold, the gold to primrose, 
the primrose to the colour of the sea which 
deepens and ever deepens in blueness. We do 
not think it beautiful, we do not compare the 
purple to amethysts or the red to rubies, we do 
not think at all. We atoms are merged in the 
glory and the beauty, we are swept away from the 
littleness that encumbers the flesh, swept right up 
to the city of God. 

“The sun went down and the world was dark.” 
The soul comes back from its contemplation, and 
we shiver in the chill of falling dew as we turn to 
go, for the golden light has faded. Dark, did I 
say? No, not dark—in the west a faint line of 
pale light remains, and above is the indigo sky of 
night unveiled by any cloud ; the purple shadows 
of sunset have vanished, and the face of heaven is 
undimmed. We have lost the glory of sunset, but 
the still depths of that sky speak of eternal peace ; 
and the kind eyes of the stars are shining silently 
down as they have from the beginning of time. 
This is the benediction ; the sunset is the com- 
munion of the human soul unfettered by flesh with 
the God of beauty and holiness. 


** Peace, peace! Orestes-like, I breathe this prayer, 

Descend with broad-winged flight 

The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair, 

The best beloved Night.” 
U. L. S. 

We are so accustomed to use certain 
conventional expressions that few of 
us even stop to think how conventional and at 
times absurd they are. For example, is it not 
absurd that the most frigid and ceremonious 
termination to a letter should be “yours truly” or 
“ yours faithfully”? Now, how could we be more 
to one another than truly and faithfully theirs ? 
Another epistolary expression is, if possible, even 
more absurd, and that is the form, so constantly 
used by ladies, of “ best love.” As if there could 
be degrees of love, like Shakespeare’s much-talked- 
of second-best bed !—z. 


Yours Truly. 











THE EDUCATION 


N these days of education it is not-only our 
children who have to be educated. Our 
domestic animals, the so-called friends of 

man, have also to undergo their courses of technical 
training ; and many and interesting are the methods 
adopted with regard to them. Take the horse, 
for instance: what an elaborate preparation he 
has to undergo before he is fit for his work in life ! 
And how few are the readers who have any notion 
of what his school experiences have been ! 

Horse-breaking is an ancient art practised mostly 
by men who do not read much, and yet in its 
modern form it is greatly indebted to books. Of 
English writers on horse-training there have been 
many, more or less obscure, ranging from Gervase 
Markham downwards; the one of most influence 
being the comparatively unknown Bartlett, whose 
“ Gentleman’s Farriery” reached a sixth edition in 
1762. In that edition it was mentioned that Dr. 
Bracken had a plan of breaking a horse by tying 
up one of his fore-feet close and fastening a cord 
or small rope about the other fetlock, bringing the 
end of it over the horse’s shoulders, and pulling his 
nose down until he was on his knees, when, by 
bearing against his quarters, you could throw him 
over ; and he asserted that, once a horse was 
mastered in this way, he was practically tamed. 

A copy of this old book fell into the hands of 
James Telfer, of Bellingham in Northumberland, 
who took the hint and acquired a great reputation 
in the North as a practical horse-breaker. He had 
several pupils, one of them a certain James Robson 
who emigrated to Ohio, where J. S. Rarey met 
with him. Rarey, according to his own account, 
adopted Robson’s method, but improved upon it, 
the improvement consisting mainly in combining 
with it Powell’s plan of “ gentling,” which that 
worthy schoolmaster had first tried on the Mexican 
frontier in 1814. 

Powell’s book is rather interesting in its way. 
It tells how, having heard of the celebrated Irish 
breaker, James Sullivan the “ Whisperer,” being 
accustomed, like the Yorkshire “ Jumper,” to go 
alone into a stable with an unbroken horse at 
night, and bring him out again next morning 
thoroughly subdued, he was tempted to discover 
the secret of such power over animals, and how at 
last he did so ; the secret being that the horse 
should find that he has nothing to fear providing 
he does as he is told. To accomplish this the 
horse has to be “gentled ”—that is, stroked and 
fondled, beginning with the head and stroking away 
from it, returning thither at the least sign of irrita- 
tion, and swiftly working back to the touchy places 
until every part of the body, from the muzzle to 
the hind fetlocks, had been handled and petted. 
This was a system of pure kindness, and though 
Powell claimed to have even subdued a savage 
boar by means of it, Rarey and a good many others 


OF THE HORSE. 


doubted whether it alone would be efficacious in 
dealing with a high-spirited example. For horses, 
like men, are not only of all tempers, but of all 
mixtures of tempers. 

When Rarey first exhibited in England in 1858, 
he claimed that he used no violence ; but as a 
matter of fact the secret of his success lay in the 
adoption of Telfer’s, or rather Bracken’s, system of 
throwing the horse down when he was rendered 
helpless by the rope from the knee-strap to the 
surcingle, which seems to have been suggested by 
the way in which circus horses were trained, and 
are still trained ; these horses having the reins of a 
snaffle-bridle led to a ring in a surcingle which is 
secured in its place by a crupper, the reins being 
often led through a martingale and braced up very 
tight so as to keep the head down, the horse being 
longed round and round a circus ring, first one 
way and then the other, for hours. 

Rarey was the cause of a great deal of attention 
being given to horse-breaking. He gave lessons - 
on remunerative terms, taking five hundred sub- 
scribers at ten guineas each, each subscriber having 
to enter into a bond for 5o0o0/. never to reveal 
the secret. Some of these subscribers were not as 
grateful as they were expected to be, for Rarey had 
written a book in America, which an English 
publisher got hold of over here and issued at the 
very moderate price of one shilling, so that the 
purchaser of that thin yellow-back became as wise 
as the ten-guinea subscriber. Added to this, Telfer 
was still alive and practising in Northumberland, 
and, being sent for by one of his pupils, came to 
London and gave opposition lectures at a guinea, 
the only condition being that the secret should not 
be revealed for six months. What with Telfer 
and what with Rarey, the British public took on 
a horse-training craze, much to the advantage of 
English horses in general, who up to then had 
been broken more by force than persuasion ; and 
from those days the modern system of horse- 
breaking may be said to date. 

Rarey’s chief axiom was that a horse has no con- 
sciousness of his strength beyond his experience, 
and that consequently he should never be allowed 
to find out how strong he is. ‘To cure him of fear 
he has to be encouraged to smell and touch with 
his nose the strange object he shied at, that being 
the horse’s chief way of discovering the nature of 
things. In short, he should be encouraged to think, 
within certain limitations, of course, just as Thales 
taught the mule to think. 

Thales, it will be remembered, was annoyed by 
a mule who, when laden with salt, fell in a river he 
was wading, with the result that the salt dissolved 
in the water, so that the load was lightened ; the 
next time the mule laden with salt waded that river 
he stumbled again, purposely, and, thus relieving 
himself of his load, walked along quite jauntily ; 
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every time the mule waded the river he fell, so that 
he alone of the string of mules came up from the 
stream carrying nothing. 

Thales was a wise man, and equal to more things 
than predicting eclipses. Objecting to find his salt 
disappearing in solution in what he considered to 
be the original principle of all things, he: resolved 
to teach the mule a lesson, and he did so by loading 
him with dry sponges. ‘The string of mules crossed 
the river as usual, the clever one laden with sponge, 
the rest with salt. Arrived in mid-stream, down 
stumbled the sponge carrier, with the result that 
the load absorbed so much water that he.could 
hardly rise, and had to carry a terrible weight for 
the rest of the journey. The next time that mule 
waded the river he took care to keep his footing ; 
and the great physical philosopher was triumphant. 
“Never let a horse get the better of you,” said 
Rarey—he did not mention Thales ; “treat him 
quietly ; do not irritate him ; never show anger ; 
pet him, but keep your eye on his hind legs.” 
That was the keynote of what in the later fifties 
was known as “ rareyfying.” 


siete The Arab, or, to be safe, let us say 

: ‘some Arabs, can hardly be said to 
break a horse at all ; rather the horse is bent. The 
young foal is treated like a pet dog, and begins his 
education when he is a fortnight old, being gradually 
led on—never a day without a lesson—until he 
takes to the bit without a struggle and submits to 
be mounted without demur. The Persian horses, 
which are much of the same class, though a little 
taller, are also trained on a similar Kindergarten 
system, and the little Tartar horses have almost as 
easy a time of it, the foals having the run of the 
tents and poking their noses wherever they please. 
But the training of these horses is very much 
simpler than ours. Our education is much higher, 
and the advanced lessons are not so easily taken 
to ; although many of our horses, like those of the 
Arabs, are taught to lift up their feet and submit 
to be patted and rubbed before they are a month 
old 

The most curious thing about the training of 
these Oriental horses is how they learn from each 
other with a view apparently to helping each other. 
But this is only horse nature. In the pampas of 
South America the feral horses—that is, those that 
have become wild—live in troops, and when a 
great danger threatens the troop the colts and 
mares assemble together, while the stallions form a 
ring around them ready to drive off the enemy. 
And there are cases where one of these troops has 
met with a harnessed horse on the road, and 
attacked the vehicle, broken it with their feet, 
bitten through the harness, set the captive free, 
and galloped off with him neighing in triumph. 


Horse-breaking in South America 
is not of the gentle sort. The troop 
of wild young horses is driven into 
the large enclosure of stables called a corral, and 
there they are picked out one by one and chased 
about by the “domidor” or horse-breaker, who 
lassoes them round their forelegs. As the victim 
rolls over and struggles on the ground the lasso is 


South 
America, 


drawn tight and the domidor catches one of the 
hind legs just beneath the fetlock, draws it close to 
the front legs, and hitches the lasso over it so as to 
bind the three together. Then he sits on the 
horse’s neck, and lashes a bitless bridle on the 
lower jaw ard tongue, and straps the two forelegs 
to each other. The horse is then led outside 
the corral, and the saddle and cloths are girthed 
on, much to the terror of the poor brute, who 
throws himself down again and again and rolls on 
the ground to shake them off. When he can 
hardly breathe from fear the gaucho mounts him, 
slipping off the foreleg strap as he does so, and, 
with a bound or two, off goes the horse to gallop 
till he is exhausted, when he is brought back to 
the corral to undergo one or more experiences of 
a similar nature on subsequent days ; and after 
this he is broken as much as is deemed necessary, 
the iron bit not being put into his mouth until he 
has learnt to obey the rein. In Chile and Peru 
the horses are better trained than this ; but in some 
parts of the Argentine even less time is spent on 
them, the gaucho lassoing the wild horse from the 
herd, throwing him down, covering his head with a 
cloak, putting a saddle on him, ramming a Spanish 
curb bit into his mouth, mounting him, and, with a 
dig from enormous spurs, galloping and galloping 
until every sign of resistance is worked off. 


Thisrough-and-ready method seems 
to suit the horses of the pampas ; but 
there are horses and horses, and 
whenever the gauchos have tried their hands on 
Australians the result has been failure. The 
Australian horse is not so easily subdued. At one 
time his breaking was a very short and elementary 
affair, but the treatment now for town work is 
more careful and prolonged. In some of the country 
districts, however, matters continue much in the 
old style. The troop of horses is rounded up, and 
the chosen one driven into a railed enclosure, where 
a halter is slipped over his head. To this halter a 
long rope is attached which runs through a block 
secured to a post. Away goes the horse, to be 
suddenly brought up with a round turn, and when 
he rises from his fall he is hauled and driven back 
again ; another seeming chance for liberty is given 
him, and again he tries to escape, to be again jerked 
down when the rope is nearly run out, and while 
he is down his legs are strapped and the saddle 
girthed on to him. After another wild rush or so, 
summarily cut short, he is mounted, and thus the 
game goes on until he recognises his powerlessness 
and gives in. In some places, as used to be the 
case in England, the whip alone is trusted to, the 
man flogging till the horse comes up to his perse- 
cutor in despair, when he is patted and treated 
gently, being soundly whipped every time he turns 
away. Such proceedings cannot have a permanent 
effect ; a horse treated in this way can hardly be 
said to be even half-broken, but time and habit are 
trusted in to do the rest. 

Australian horses are notorious buck-jumpers, as 
are those of the Western States of North America, 
where many of them receive their first lesson by 
being hauled up toa pliant young ash, and there 
tied by a lariat, fifty feet long. After being hauled 
39 
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to the tree, they stand still till the terror goes off, 
and then, fancying they are free, generally lay their 
ears back, and, with a few introductory kicks, dash 
off at full speed, the lariat being just long enough 
to let them get well under way before they are 
stopped, the sudden stoppage often resulting in a 
summersault. This system, which seems to have 
been designed on the principle that if you cannot 
break a horse you might as well break his neck, is 
recommended as a sure cure for bolting, although 
it rather encourages than otherwise a horse’s buck- 
ing propensities. The horse bucks in order to 
shake the rider off his back. He lowers his head 
between his legs, suddenly arches his back until the 
muscles are as taut as wire, leaps up into the air, 
and comes down on all four legs stiffened out as 
if they were table-legs. Not once, but perhaps a 
dozen times, up and down as fast as he can go, 
will the angry horse jump, alighting almost in the 
same place every time. The shaking the rider gets 
is tremendous, whether he meets the bump, or rises 
to it as it comes ; and, in fact, the Western horse- 
breakers are all young men whoare able to practise 
their remunerative trade for a few months only at 
a time. With them it is a short life and a merry 
one, for a month or two spent in breaking lively 
three-year-olds of this class means the shaking up 
of the lungs to such an extent that blood-spitting 
begins. Some of these horses receive their first 
lesson earlier in life—a lesson quite as rough. But 
it must be remembered that they are really half-wild, 
and that persuasion without force would probably 
be wasted on them. They are difficult to deal with 
because they have tasted liberty, while in more 
thickly populated countries the horse never really 
knows what liberty is. 


— Among us our thoroughbreds are 
nglish . 3 : : 
Systems, trained in their second year, while 

: hunters, hacks, and draught-horses 
are left for a year later ; but it is fairer to say that 
the horse’s education is begun within the first six 
months, and, if a racehorse, he is broken-in during 
the second summer. The first step is to get him 
to take kindly to the cavesson ; next the large 
smooth snaffle known as the breaking bit is placed 
in his mouth, and when he is familiar with this 
an extra longeing rein is buckled to the cavesson, 
and the roller quickly girthed on his back loosely 
until the breast-girth and side reins are attached, 
when the tackle is tightened up. Then it is, asa 
rule, that the horse begins to plunge, and matters 
are at a standstill while he is driven round and 
round on the longe until all sign of opposition 
is tired out of him, great care being taken not to 
hurt or harden his mouth, for the mouth of a 
racer is looked after far more anxiously than that 
of a draught-horse, it being most important that 
its delicacy of sensation should be preserved so 
that he may not run wide round corners, and thus 
traverse more ground than he need. 

For days he is walked and longed with the 
roller, or until he is sufficiently familiarised with it 
to carry a saddle; and with the saddle he is 
exercised for a day or two before any attempt is 
made to mount him. During this saddle drill he is 
often loaded with bags of shot, the load being in- 
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creased every day until it amounts to the weight of 
the boy destined to have the first ride on his back, 
and meanwhile the stirrups are borne on and 
flapped against the saddle so as to accustom the 
horse to the noise at his side. ‘The first mounting 
is a long process, nearly always taking place in the 
stable, the rider stepping off from a block instead 
of springing, and bearing his weight on the horse as 
if gentling him, lying across the saddle, getting off 
and on many times before venturing to bestride him. 

Once mounted, the boy sits quietly for some 
minutes, and then with the cavesson and long rein 
of webbing the horse is led out by the breaker and 
walked about for an hour, the boy’s business being 
merely to remain on while the breaker does the 
guiding. The boy does not dismount—if he can 
help it—until the horse is led back to the stable ; 
and half-a-dozen lessons of this character are 
given before the boy is trusted to attempt to control 
the horse by the reins. That day comes at last, 
however, and soon the pupil is deemed advanced 
enough to be allowed out without a leading rein. 

Once he submits to plain riding, his further edu- 
cation is easy. He has to be taught to obey the 
whip and spur, the pressure of the knee and other 
“ aids ” as they are called, in which particularly the 
soldier’s horse has to be so proficient ; and as the 
recruit is taught to march, so has he to be taught 
to adapt his paces to the ground over which he has 
to move and the conditions of his work. 

No horse can be said to be trained until he will 
stand a rider on his back. Even the draught-horse 
is broken to the saddle to teach him thé use of the 
rein and make him recognise his position as the 
servant of man. Some horses, of course, are never 
permanently broken, but every now and then re. 
lapse to what we are pleased to consider their vicious 


_ little ways ; some of them take their training kindly ; 


some have to be thrown down and thoroughly 
mastered before anything can be done with them. 
As a rule, the easiest horse. to break is the big dray- 
horse. ‘ 

The dray-horse 1s a farmer’s horse to begin with, 
and learns to behave himself in harness by imitating 
his companions at the plough. The Carriage-horse 
learns his business in much the same manner, being 
always sent out with a companion at first, although 
he may have to go in single harness for the rest of 
his life. Every dealer and jobmaster has one o1 
two of these youths’ companions or break-horses 


_ for the purpose of educating the youngsters, and 


some of these accomplished old horses have given 
hundreds of pupils their finishing lessons ; indeed, 
the break-horse soon seems to understand what he 
is expected to do, and enters into the spirit of it, 
taking a pride in steering the newcomer, particu- 
larly if young and frisky, resisting instantly any 
attempt to dash on to the footpath, or to run away, 
and grimly and deliberately dragging him along if 
he tries to pull back. 

A good-tempered horse soon adapts himself to 
his new experiences, and passes on to the next stage, 
in which he goes out with a young companion 
similarly trained ; and, after a week or two in com. 
pany, becomes promising enough to be trusted in 
single harness, though, should he be a carriage-horse 
intended for a match-pair, his training will last 
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longer, for he has a lot to learn before he is fit to 
appear in first-class society. 

Such is the round of education of 
the ordinary horse ; but a considerable 
proportion of the best English carriage- 
horses are now trained on the machine, an ingenious 
invention, which, though little known, is a quarter 
of a century old, dating in fact from the Rarey 
times. 


Horse-breaking 
Machine. 


Associated with Rarey was Dr. Bunting, whose 
ideas went farther, if they were not more original. 
He entered the service of Messrs. East & Co., the 
great jobmasters of Mayfair, and while with them 
invented and built the American horse-breaking 
machine which is still used in the training of Easts’ 
carriage-horses, than which none have a_ higher 
reputation all over the world ; for the London job- 
master is cosmopolitan. Not only do you meet with 
Easts’ horses across the Atlantic, and in Paris and 
the usual Continental capitals, but much farther 
afield. The late Czar of Russia jobbed Easts’ 
horses in St. Petersburg, and the Governor of 
Victoria has jobbed horses in Melbourne that have 
been trained at St. Albans on Bunting’s machine. 

The machine was first built at Dudding Hill 
Farm at Willesden, and the round-house in which 
it worked is still standing, being used by Messrs. 
East as a covered ring for exercise in wet weather. 
When Easts took their big place near St. Albans—a 
horse-training farm as large as Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens put together—the machine 
was naturally moved there, as it is to there that their 
young horses are first brought to begin their edu- 
cation. 

Amid the long ranges of stabling stands the 
round-house. In the centre of the round-house is 
a large capstan, the bars of which extend almost to 
the surrounding wall, each bar with a carriage wheel 


at its outer end. The intervals between these 
wheels are rather longer than the length of a horse, 
and poles run from one bar to the other so as to 
form a‘pair of shafts between each wheel. In these 
shafts the horses are harnessed, and on one of the 
bars there is a seat fer a man who drives this cir- 
cular team, the reins running through gridiron 
guides, so that from his seat he not only drives the 
horse in front of him, but those all round, and even 
the one behind him. One of the horses is always 
a thoroughly trained break-horse, who sets the pace, 
which the rest have to follow. In this machine 
the young horse has very little chance of displaying 
any originality ; he must move as the others move, 
for they take him round with them ; it is useless 
for him to try and back, as he has to yield to the 
force of the majority ; he cannot sidle out, as the 
shafts keep him in, and the tackle does not give 
him too much freedom ; and he cannot run, 2s he 
would have the dead weight of the others to drag. 
Inshort, he is thoroughly mastered, and, being of an 
imitative disposition, he soon learns his lesson. It 
is a curious sight to see this gigantic horizontal 
wheel spinning round with the horses at the cir- 
cumference, going one way for perhaps half an 
hour, and then with the horses harnessed the other 
way round, so as to move in the opposite direction 
and get the pull of the rein on the other side. 

This is longeing wholesale, and with the advan 
tage that the number of horses is the same both 
ways ; for it is not an easy thing for a man in the 
ordinary way to give a horse as much longeing 

xercise from right to left as he does from left to 
right. And of course it is good harness practice. 
But the machine does not finish the horse’s edu- 
cation ; the final touches have still to be given in 
the two-horse break along the country roads and 
gravelly lanes, and from these by easy stages to the 
varied pavings of our fashionable streets. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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A POLICE-TROOPER’S STORY. 


TOLD UNDER THE RED-GUM TREES. 


JATERFALL GULLY, a few miles from 
\W Adelaide, is always an animated scene on 
the first day of September. The people 
Tejoice in the coming of spring-tide, and get out 
into the country after the wintry dulness of July 
and August. They have a holiday that day. 
Government recognises it, and all employés are 
released from toil. Artisans from ali parts of the 
colony come to town to celebrate the establish- 
ment of the eight hours movement. All trades 
join in a demonstration that is often very imposing 
with its flags, banners, bands, and trollies on which 
men are represented as engaged in their various 
trades. 
Horses have a hard time of it on the First of 
September, and the people generally, a jolly one. 


Up to Mount Lofty, out to the seaside, or into the 
gorges in the hilly range they go. I found a 
pleasant spot once in the “ Waterfall Gully.” Here, 
over a lofty ledge of rock, a good volume of water 
plunges into a reservoir a hundred feet below. As 
much as possible of the water is reserved for city 
use ; the rest flows in a brawling little torrent, over 
rocks and boulders, to the sea. Here, under the 
shade of many white-trunked red-gum trees the 
people tether their horses and heartily picnic. 
All sorts of vehicles were here, and all sorts of 
people. Some were at times inclined to a little 
rough play, and the presence of a couple of mounted 
police was a wholesome restraint to the “ larrikin ” 
element. ; 

On the day I was there the “troopers” had 
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little to do. They dismounted, and while resting, 
with bridle over arm, under the gum-trees, en- 
joyed the scene. With one of them I was thrown 
into conversation. Our horses had moved too 
close to each other to be comfortable, and refasten- 
ing was necessary. When quiet was regained I 
drifted on in talk with the trooper, and he gradu- 
ally unfolded to me a considerable part of his life- 
history. This was of great interest ; and I was glad 
afterwards to hear tie general truth of the state- 
ments confirmed in conversation with another 
who well knew the district and work. 

A trooper is above an ordinary policeman in 
rank. He has a good white horse. He has to learn 
cavalry movements. He is dressed tastily in short, 
closely fitting jacket, cream-coloured pants, and 
top-boots. His helmet is white, and held on by a 
brass chain. He is armed with a pistol instead of 
a baton, and he carries a sword, but seldom indeed 
needs it. The baton he only carries when on duty 
in the city, and he really despises it. A touch with 
the rein, making the horse to career, or a blow 
with a fist, is enough, he says, to enable a man to 
control the unruly. The baton is made of pressed 
leather, and a blow from it would be worse than 
from wood, while there is no danger of its snapping. 
The trooper showed me also the stock-case, in 
which a shoulder-piece can be carried, to which 
the pistol can be attached and become a gun. 
The “bracelets” also were taken out from his 
leathern case attached tothe saddle. These things 
were, On my wrists, a new sensation. I was glad 
they had not to remain permanently. 

Said Trooper “No. X.”; “Life in a city is no- 
thing like so enjoyable to me as that I had in the 
Northern Territory and away in the desert interior. 
I would never have left that if I could have avoided 
it. 

“T have been fifteen years in the service. You 
can only get promotion by length of service and 
good conduct. I was a sailor before I joined the 
force. I tried to get my certificate as a mate, and 
could not pass the examination. That disgusted 
me. I determined to quit. I am not sorry now. 

“‘A few years ago I was sent up to the Finke 
River district to establish a body of native police. 
The aborigines make good police: they can 
track criminals so easily. I had only two white 
men under me, but six black trackers. ‘The houses 
at sheep-runs and stations had been burnt, mana- 
gers had been murdered ; and hence police were 
necessary in that sparsely populated district. 
Shortly after my arrival four prospectors who were 
in holes, looking for gold, had been suddenly 
speared by the natives. I had to hunt down the 
criminals and bring them to justice. It was no 
easy matter. Black trackers were necessary, and 
they were successful. 

“In the central part of Australia the aboriginal 
tribes remain almost in their primitive condition. 
A telegraph-line goes through the continent, but it 
has flashed as yet very little knowledge on the 
black fellows. It was hard work learning their 
language. 

“T was over a thousand miles from the seat of 
government. ‘Two hundred miles farther north a 
constable, while in the discharge of his duty, lost 
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his life. His five men-- white mounted troopers 
also perished from lack of water. I had to find 
out the body of the murdered officer, and to track 
the man who had killed him. Hence I organised 
the corps of black troopers and trackers. 

“The country through which I had to go was 
very hilly, with great flats between the ranges. We 
found plenty of kangaroos and euros, a kind of 
kangaroo. We lived on the euros. A man will 
eat anything when he is hungry. A ‘paranthee’ is 
a hideous-looking saurian with green and black 
spots. It is about 3 ft. to 6 ft. in length. It 
requires a strong effort of will on the part of a white 
man to overcome his repugnance to it, but, once 
tasted, it is afterwards eagerly sought for. <A large 
fat snake is looked upon as a delicacy. Properly 
cooked, the flesh comes off the bone in long white 
flakes like fish, and is really very delicious. 

“It is a risky life out in the desert. I have been 
surrounded by a mob of natives and nearly killed 
by boomerangs or by poisoned spears. At one 
time I was deserted by all my native constables but 
one black boy. It was no joke to have to look 
after the camels and horses with such little help 
and so many enemies around. I often wonder 
I have not had hydatids, owing to the bad water 
I have had to drink. You know what a terrible 
thing itis. I have seen a fellow die from it. It 
comes from drinking water in which diseased cattle 
have drunk, or in which they have lain dead. I 
have often pulled from a rock-hole dead euros, 
kangaroos, and diamond sparrows, and then had to 
drink the water in which they had been lying for 
many days. 

“Ttis dull generally in camp, but one gets a little 
variety in killing game. ‘Twice I have come upon 
the playhouse of a bower bird. Very seldom can 
you see them. They are coffee-coloured, with a 
topknot of five little feathers. The bird makes a 
bower on the ground in a good thick clump of 
grass. An avenue is made through it, straight and 
level. A number of little white bones, berries, and 
bits of white quartz are collected, and placed at 
each end of the bower. Then the pair of birds 
will start to play, running to and fro in the avenue, 
carrying the bits of stone and berries until they are 
tired. ‘They chatter all the time, and to listen to 
them banished care sometimes. I had a monkey 
once, which in my lonely position was a great source 
of amusement. How I laughed at seeing the natives 
so afraid of it. At first they thought it was a devil ; 
afterwards they became accustomed to it, and would 
sit down hour after hour watching it, grimacing at 
That monkey often helped 
to banish my own sense of dulness. 

“Yes, life was lonely and rough. I never got 
married. In one sense I was glad, as I had to be 
away so long on such hazardous work. Ah! but I 
carried a sad heart. I had loved. Somehow, my 
venture did not succeed at the time. I waited, 
hoping for a better opportunity, and when it came, 
then the fair one was found to be already married. 

“Let me talk of my duty. I have to take care 
of the white people far removed from civilisation and 
occupying the sheep-stations of the interior. Then I 
have to help to look after those who are engaged in 
the telegraph-repairing camps, and to protect as far 
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as I can the line itself. I have had to bear with a 
great deal of treachery from the black fellows. Of 
course one had to make allowance for them and 
bear with them, because they are so useful. Why, 
the black trackers will follow a criminal over any 
sort of country—over sand, rock, spinifex, and grass. 
A very slight thing is sufficient to guide—bits of ash 
dropped from the ‘fire-stick’ carried by the 
natives ; or the fact that the bark has been knocked 
off the trees, where natives look for edible grubs 
of the eucalyptus ; ora bit of grass broken off, or the 
fact that a fresh track has no dust or straw blown 
upon it—is sufficient. They will follow a man by 
the shape of his foot, and even, sometimes, tell the 
name of the one suspected of stealing or killing. 
The criminals know how they will be tracked, and 
hence will go backwards for miles in order to de- 
ceive. Sometimes they wear shoes made of the 
hair and feathers of the emu. The whole is 
cemented with blood. The stray feathers are use- 
ful to wipe out the impression made by the foot. 
The mark of the toes cannot be so easily seen. 
Sometimes we have had to go for days and days to 
catch men who wear these shoes, or to take the 
marauders who have burned a station. I have had 
to follow them with the black trackers as many as 
three hundred miles. Over the tussocks of grass 
the trackers will detect the impression. Boots with 
square toes leave a good indication. Many a 
wrongdoer is brought to justice by the skill of the 
black trackers. I cannot speak too highly of them. 

“The missionaries are very kind to the blacks, 
and are most useful in seeing justice done to 
them. At one time I was accused of allowing my 
black constables to kill some natives. The mission- 
aries reported me. It was not suggested that I 
shot anyone, but only that I gave my ‘boys’ 
instructions to kill. It was said that I was cruel 
because I had to put a ‘necklace’—an iron ring 
—round ‘the neck of a criminal and fasten 
him to a camel. The necklace is necessary, 
because the aboriginal could easily slip his hands 
through handcuffs. His wrists are thick and 
hands small. I had no resource but to use 
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the neck-collar, for it is no easy task to take a 
criminal away frem his tribe to your camp. Well, 
the missionaries heard complaints of my doings, 
and, not knowing all the facts, were indignant. I 
am not surprised. They saw men under one guise, 
I had to see them under another ; hence my treat- 
ment was harsher than theirs. They strongly 
represented things to the central power, and I was 
withdrawn from my post. Things looked so serious 
that I was arrested and shut up in gaol for seven- 
teen days. I had to find very heavy bail. Then I 
was tried, but fortunately acquitted. ‘The Govern- 
ment recouped as far as possible all I had had to 
disburse, and tried to soften the annoyance ; but 
nothing could repay me for all the anxiety I 
endured at that period. The court was held far 
from the scene of the reputed wrong, and it was 
difficult at a great distance to get contradictory 
evidence. But I pulled through that—the biggest 
worry of my life. 

“T liked the life in the interior much. I should 
never have left it on my own account. Life in the 
city is comparatively tame to me. I am among 
friends, but, with all the trials of life in the desert, 
I would rather be there, running all risks and 
enjoying absolute freedom. I have been several 
times a hundred and twenty days without seeing 
a whiteman. Then I received despatches from the 
mail-man. This was my exciting time. 

“Twice across the continent of Australia I have 
been. Few can say that. Few realise what it 
means. It is dreary work going day after day over 
great stretches of barrenness, over brown sandhill 
after sandhill, while the fierce sun sends its rays 
steadily and piteously upon you. 

“Would you like a photo of myself and. my 
six ‘boys,’ as I call my assistants? I'll send you 
one. There’s a runaway horse. He will do some 
damage. I must hasten after him. Sorry to cut 
short our chat.” 

With that the dark, lithe, communicative officer 
untethered his beautiful white horse, mounted, and 
dashed away, leaving me to ponder his story under 
the great red-gum tree. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 





Wp Saint. 


Let not God’s breath the bright inviolate hair 
Warden with floating flame: along the breast 
Abandon not the hands in such possess’d 

Fruition of repose: the vision bare 

Of that rich rapture. Show me eyes that stare 
Thro’ mists of anguish in a clutching quest, 
Where faith, whirl’d onward, all but sinks opprest 

Down the black gulf and hollow of despair. 


Give him no lily, but a thorny rose, 
A rose of red and passionate desire. 

God’s brightest holy ones are nowise those 
Who came from Heaven in virginal attire, 
But such as cleansed in blood their overthrows, 
And forged their pureness in a heart of fire. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
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MAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 


THE BOY OF EARL’S COURT ROAD. 


JHAT follows is a true story of the boy of 
Earl’s Court Road. There is more than one 
boy who belongs to Earl’s Court Road, but 

the definite article is not used here without inten- 
tion. Once in a while one boy distinguishes himself 
above his peers ; he carries off a prize, or he heads 
an exploit. ‘The boy of Earl’s Court Road headed 
an exploit. 

It is all very well for Londoners to call Kensing- 
ton “the old Court suburb,” but some parts of it 
that are old are not courtly, and of these parts is 
the end of it that joins the Kensington High Street. 
The shops here are, most of them, small ; customers 
are attended to by the proprietors of them ; all 
ladies of mature age are addressed as “ missis,” 
and all young male persons as “ Johnnie.” 

On a Saturday night you will invariably see in 
one of these shops a matron with a very clean and 
severe face, who is seemingly bent on buying in 
a penny’sworth of everything on sale. At each 
purchase she heaves a sigh, and at last her face 
grows so miserable and her voice sinks to such a 
mere sob, that the good man behind the counter 
says : 

“ Maybe, missis, we’d better tot up now.” 

This is most generous, but the man is misguided, 
and quite recently he was sharply snubbed. 

“You mind your own purse, mister, and don’t 
mind mine,” the matron answered tartly ; and as 
she spoke, she pointed with a trembling finger to a 
tin of biscuits, and added : 

“‘ T’ll take a penn’orth of those mareers.” 

By “mareers” she meant a kind of biscuits 
marked “ Marie.” 

This woman is one of a large class named in this 


neighbourhood “the upper-lower class,” a seeming 
contradiction in terms which has a subtle meaning, 
however, to folks of the Court suburb. The part of 
it here under consideration is seldom quiet ; but 
on Sunday, June 7, of the year of 1891, it was 
very quiet, the omnibus men of London being that 
day on strike, whence the blue caravan which in a 
general way makes the neighbourhood hideous was 
not to be seen. There was about the place an air 
of unwonted calm that made it mayhap a little 
uncanny, but that made it wondrous pleasant too. 
So at least felt a certain gentlewoman, as she 
strolled into the long quiet road with much the 
feeling that one might have in strolling into a 
country lane. She had gone but a few paces when 
there came up to her a child with a face like a red 
and white flower, with china-blue eyes and clumpy, 
oily, golden curls—not a princely looking child, 
but a pleasant small creature, whose name she 
decided at once was Johnnie. His hands were 
rather dusky, perhaps ; but the finger with which 
he pointed at a high bell was sucked quite clean, 
and gleamed like ivory. 

“ Please, lady,” he said, in a sweet, clear voice, 
“ will you ring ?” 

“Yes, my child,” the lady answered, and added, 
“ Mother forgets how little her boy is, or she would 
not shut the door.” 

So saying she rang the bell. Was all Bedlam 
let loose? Impossible to describe the peal which 
that bell gave ; impossible also to describe the 
shout with which the little boy made off. At the 
sound of it, three co-mates of his emerged from 
adjacent masonry—they seemed to have pressed 
themselves quite flat against the houses—and then, 
four male beings, the eldest of whom looked about 
six years of age, went war-whooping down the 
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street, waking echo with their shouts of laughter. 
Their victim was still looking after them and 
shaking her head in dismay, when the door before 
which she stood was opened, and a very stout 
person in a pinned waterproof and in curl-papers, 
a person who had evidently not as yet used any 
kind of soap, and who did not say “Good morn- 
ing,” asked, glacially, what she “might be” wanting. 
With a blush of shame and terror, the innocent 
abroad replied, using the humble indicative, that 
she wanted nothing, but had been asked to ring the 
bell by. . 

At this point the face of the person in the pinned 
waterproof grew so indignant, and the words in 
which her wrath found vent were so insulting, that, 
feeling resentment rising, and being unwilling to 
bandy words with one whose vocabulary was 
extraordinarily rich, the gentlewoman resolved to 
follow the example of the four pinafored youths, 
and fled. 

She saw her victimiser once more. It was some 
days later, and he was going along with his hand in 
his mother’s. She smiled at him, and she thinks 
he smiled at her. His mother looked rigidly 
solemn, and the little one’s pretty face seemed to 
say, “ Mother takes life rather heavily, and the 
home atmosphere is a little depressing. Tor that 
reason I have to get my fun out of doors, and that 
is why I set bland, simple people ringing the bells. 
You understand, perhaps ?” 

She understood. 


LITTLE JONES AND LITTLE HOWARD. 


More complex than the phenomenon presented 
by the boy of Earl’s Court Road was that presented 
by little Jones and little Howard. 

Wondrous pretty, with small delicate features, 
brown as a berry, with berry-brown eyes set far 
apart, and berry-brown hair, not much of it, falling 
in soft long curls—that was little Howard. 

Not less pretty, fair, with pure, regular profile, a 
dazzling brow and dusky hair, lots of it, with 
starry eyes that were blue when the lashes were 
lifted and black when they were lowered—that 
was little Jones. 

Both children were in the crowded dressing- 
room of a London public school, and as they 
donned their out-of-door gear, were trying to 
combine the greatest possible speed in dressing 
with the greatest possible amount of talk. The 
noise was deafening and the confusion was in- 
describable. Buttonhooks flew about the room, 
while hats were flung from side to side, and even 
boots came winging through the air. Gazing down 
on the confusion was Espérance, as, infelicitously 
enough, the least hopeful child present, a little girl, 
half French, was called. She was perched on the 
edge of a high window, where no one looked for 
her, as there was only a bare expanse of wall beneath 
it. From this point she was watching the effect 
produced by her various pranks of the morning—a 
general-post process applied to the boot-bags, 
here a glove abstracted, there one turned inside- 
out, a dripping sponge concealed inside the lining 
of a hat, a slab of soap knotted into a silk tie, the 
buttonholes of a waterproof all carefully pinned 
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together, a jacket hooked all the way down and a 
boot laced all the way up—these were a few of the 
daily tricks which Espérance played on her school- 
fellows, and the record of which in the school 
“Black Book” was made with a deplorable dis- 
regard of spelling. On the present occasion 
Espérance’s wicked face was, as usual, puckered 
into a smile. 

The sight below was, to her, exquisitely funny : 
Ethie, hopping about on one foot, wailing for her 
boot and refusing to be comforted ; Nellie, philo- 
sophical always, unbuttoning her jacket with never 
a murmur, after which she put it on, with her long 
hair inside it, and had to pull out the golden 
mane, which having done she shook herself like a 
pony and trotted off; Flossie, settling her fore- 
head-fringe, though she knew that her hat had still 
to be looked for; Edith, sitting on the floor, a 
mute heap of anguish, because the boot which she 
had with painful labour buttoned up turned out 
to be not hers ; Dolly, with her never-absent frown, 
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perched on a bench with a ready-prepared squeal, 
as Gladys, whose face was always suave, took up 
her hat and put it on for her, letting, as usual, the 
elastic slip. These and others about the room. 
Farther off, at the doors, the elder sisters, already 
hatted, booted, and gloved, some with kind faces, 
some with cross faces, all with perplexed faces. It 
is impossible at sixteen to sympathise with the 
recklessness of children. 

“What are you talking for? Hurry up, do, 
children !” rang out the chorus of these beldames. 
“You'll be late. There goes the first bell !” 

A scamper followed, and the exit, hats over heels, 
of some twenty small maidens, anxious to win the 
approving smile that was accorded from high 
quarters to those who did not wait for the second 
bell. 

“T say, Francie”—the speaker was Espérance 
on her perch—“ hold your hat for me to jump into, 
will you ?” ‘ 

“My hat!” Horror and indignation struggled 
for the mastery in Francie’s voice. Espérance was 
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satisfied ; with a laugh she opened the window 
behind her, and having called out ironically, 
“Ta, ta! Don’t hurry yourself too much, Francie!” 
made her exit from the building by means of a 
leap into outer air. 

Little Jones now turned to go; but reflecting 
that Francie would then be left quite alone, good- 
naturedly retraced her steps. 

“What a slow grub you are, France. Couldn’t 
you put on a little steam? Here, take my button- 
hook.” 

“ No, thank you.” Francie bent over her boots. 
“T like to do them with my hands. Buttonhooks 
break the buttons so, and I sewed them all on 
yesterday.” 

“Sewed the buttons on your boots !”—-little 
Jones’s voice reached the highest treble of surprise. 
“Well, I do pity you.” 

The Howard blood mounted. 

“ Who sews on your buttons, pray ?” 

This question with nose in air. 

** Who ?—I get ’em sewed on in the shop.” 

This answer nose in air. 

Thereupon exit of little Jones, daughter of 
practical boot and shoe maker. 

The best comment on this episode will be found 
in Bacon, in the essay called “ Of Vain Glory.” 


JOYCE THE GREEDY. 


To pass now to Jovce the greedy. 

Of all the noisy cries in summer London, the 
noisiest and most distinct is this : 

“Strawbays ! Fourpence a baskait !” 

You can’t help hearing it. As I write these 
words—it is late June—I hear it. 

It was late June a year or two agone, and Joy 
heard it. She was sitting in the room of her elder 
brother. He was twenty-one, and that to Joy was 
so great an age that she called him her old brother. 
She was of opinion that her old brother also heard 
the cry ; but there was no being quite sure on the 
subject, for he had spread out a newspaper, and 
was deep in the perusal of it. The strawberry- 
vendor was still far up the street, but his cry, 
“Strawbays! Strawbays! Fourpence a baskait !” 
rang out clear in the summer air. He came nearer. 
He was under the window. Surely her old brother 
must hear the cry? Ah! he did not. She walked 
right over to him, and looked at him. His face did 
not change. It was one of those terribly stern faces 
that belong to very young manhood. Joy would 
as soon have thought of asking for a private inter- 
view with the Mayor and Corporation of London 
as of asking of this dignified being to gratify the 
longing for strawberries that had taken possession 
of her. She stood beside him ; looking at his 
newspaper, just as a cat might look at the news- 
paper that a king was reading. The king’s face 
remained unaltered. Then Joy coughed, a little, 
consumptive cough, that must have stirred the 
king’s pity had he not known—as he happened to 
know—that Joy’s lungs were as sound as a bell. 
She sighed. 

The king read on. 

The strawberry-vendor was going down the street, 





his cry was becoming fainter and fainter. Joy be- 
came desperate. 

“ Strawbays,” she said at the king’s ear, “ four- 
pence a baskait !” 

And again— 

“Strawbays ! Fourpence a baskait !” 

And again— 

“ Strawbays——’ 

“What on earth are you making that noise for?” 
said the king, in unkingliest tones, as he flung down 
his newspaper. 

Joy blenched and blanched. But in a moment 
she collected her senses again, and said : 

“’That’s —that’s the way the strawberry-man cries. 
I was only mimickating.” 

The king, who could be very gracious upon 
occasion, took her upon his knees, and stroked 
back her hair. 

“You should say mimicking, Joy, or imitating, 
but you shouldn’t say mémickating.” 

It was wonderful the amount of knowledge that 
the king had : he had been at Oxford for a term. 

Joy felt thoroughly humbled, and only recovered 
her spirits when the king, having put his hand in 
his pocket, and taken from it four pennies, said : 

“ Now, young one, go.” 

Joy went. 

In less than three minutes she returned. 

“What, back again already !” exclaimed the king ; 
“T really wonder you didn’t die of a fit like the hare 
in the fable.” 

“What fable ?” Joy at once asked. 

“Go on eating strawberries, and I'll tell you. 
There was, once upon a time, a hare that made a 
bet with a tortoise—now, don’t say you know the 
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story, for you don’t !—that he’d get to the top of 
Parnassus first. But he ran so fast that he gota fit 
on the way, and died. . So he lost the bet.” 

“Tt didn’t matter as he died, did it?” said Joy, 
and put her teeth into another strawberry. 
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“No, it didn’t matter in the least,” said the king, 
in a flat voice that matched his flat story. “ But, 
I say, Joy! while I’ve been talking, you’ve made 
quick work with that strawberry-bed. Why, you’ve 
eaten all the big ones.” 

Joy looked ruefully at the basket : “I thought 
they were getting littler,” she said. “ How is it?” 

“Tt’s this way, you innocent creature. Straw- 
berry-baskets are packed, unlike all other baskets, 
with what’s biggest and heaviest atop. Now, don’t 
go and gobble up all the rest, but leave some for 
May and Tibby when they come back from school. 
Suppose you sit on that little stool over there— 
you’ve got your picture-book—and keep quiet for 
the space of five minutes, while I write a letter to 
your papa and mine.” 

The king’s English was a language, or rather, in 
Breitmannese, “ slanguage,” altogether peculiar. 
At times he affected words, and a tone of voice, 
quite infantine. 

Joy, with the strawberry-basket hugged to her 
bosom, walked over to the stool in question, and 
sat down on it. Having put the basket on the floor 
beside her, she then opened the picture-book. She 
was, however, a sociable little being, and, as there 
was no one to show her the pictures, she conjured 
up two children, to whom she showed them. One 
of these children she called Johnnie, and the other 
Janie. Johnnie appeared to be exceedingly intelli- 
gent, while Janie was of abnormal stupidity. The 
dialogue which took place was as follows : 

“ Now, Johnnie, who is this ?” 

“The huntsman.” 

“Yes : you're ’tentive and ’telligent. 
have a strawberry.” 

And the strawberry was produced and eaten by 
Joy—for Johnnie, for whom Joy also spoke. 

“ And what is the huntsman doing, Johnnie?” 

“ He’s hunting the dear little hare.” 

This reply met with the reward of a strawberry. 

* And what is he going to do with it, Johnnie ?” 

* He’s going to eat it.” 

Strawberry. 

** He’s a cruel man to do that, Johnnie, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes.” 

Even this feeble assent won a strawberry. 

* Johnnie, dear, what should he eat ?” 

“He should eat chops.” 

The king at this pricked up his ears. It was 
surely not possible that Johnnie was to be praised 
for this wretchedly illogical answer. 

Alas ! he received two strawberries, Then Janie 
was interrogated, and not one question did she 
answer rightly, The result was that Joy exclaimed, 
time after time : 

. “T’ve beated you for that before. Now, Johnnie 
shall have a strawberry.” 

The king, whose soul revolted at this unfairness, 
left off writing, and went over to the little girl. The 
sight which she presented wholly staggered him. 
Almost every part of her face had strawberry juice 
on it, and her hands, in spite of their having been 
repeatedly rubbed on her pinafore, looked as if they 
might still the multitudinous seas incarnadine. 

In the basket beside her there were two straw- 
berries. And such ones! they were not even red. 
They were crushed-strawberry colour. 


You shall 


The king looked fearfully solemn. 

“Come, Joy! You haven’t left much for May 
and Tibby. It was rather caddish to eat them all 
up yourself. No, no; for pity’s sake”—he grew 
suddenly intense, as Joy’s face began to quiver— 
“don’t cry. I'll get them another basket—two— 
three "growing reckless as the pink tears rolled 
down Joy’s face. “It’s all right. What are you 
saying ?” 

The little girl sobbed something about “ leafs.” 

“ You didn’t know that the basket was half full 
of leaves, I suppose. Well, you’ve never been in 
the strawberry business. Is any part of you clean ? 
I suppose not. Retire we to our chamber ; a little 
water clears us of this deed.” He opened the 
door into his bedroom as he spoke, quoting “ Mac- 
beth.” 

“Oh!” cried poor little Joy, pausing before a 
looking-glass, “ I look all bleedy.” 

“Yes, you horrid child, you do. We'll have a 
little wash, now ”—sluicing the child’s face and 
hands. ‘You look more human already. I won- 
der if I could get off that pinafore ”—unfastening 
it. “I say, what an awfully pretty frock you’ve got 
on !” 

Joy at once shook the pinafore off, and trotted 
away to the glass to admire herself. 

The king rang the bell, and a nurse appeared on 
the scene. He turned to her. 

“T want you, Anne, to take this child away, 
please, and put a clean pinafore on her, and—er— 
see that she doesn’t get into a row for messing 
herself. The unlucky thought of the strawberries 
was mine. Now, be off with you, Joy! What do 
you want? Of course we're friends! Well /” this 
with a sigh of relief as Joy was borne off, “I 
wonder if I was ever a child like that ?” 

He need not have wondered. He said so to 
himself next minute, as he caught the reflection of 
his remarkably plain face, and recalled the little 
child who had stood in front of the glass a few 
moments before. 

“What an awfully pretty little thing it is,” he 
murmured ; and then, as he caught sight of the 
empty strawberry-basket, the king put off his king- 
liness, and laughed aloud. 


SEEING THE SUN RISE. 


What follows is truth of a little Scotch child. 
She was one of a motley company assembled on 
the top of the Brocken to see the sun rise on the 
morning of the 3oth of August, in the year 1889. 
Never was probably seen a less sweet disorder in 
the dress than that which was presented by these 
people. All who have been in Germany know how 
much care the German Michael lavishes on the 
protection of his throat and head. Several German 
men had woollen shawls belonging to their wives 
rolled round their necks. One of them his wife 
was wrapping up in public, which having done she 
kissed the “heart-dear man” unashamedly. And 
wherefore should she feel shame? This was the 
question that her brave blue eyes asked of an 
English lady, who looked at her with manifest dis- 
approval. The English lady had hair the colour of 
buttercups, and a face like a daisy’s. She wore a 
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black cape, the lining of which was red, and which, 
in her haste, she had put on wrong side out. Beside 
her was a brown-eyed, brown-skinned Irishwoman, 
with a green table-cloth about her head and shoul- 
ders. An Austrian near was draped in what he 
called his “blenket,” which wrapper being of a 
brilliant red, this might have been Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles himself standing on the Brocken. Witha 
rapt face raised to the sky a young girl stood apart 
from the rest, with a fine unconsciousness that 
marked her British. Others of her country were 
here. Glorious John was in the thick of the fire- 
worshippers, and looked as spruce as if it were 
10 A.M. instead of being 4.30 A.M. He was reading 
a stale newspaper to intensify the belief, wide-spread 
on the Continent, that the nation that has produced 
Shakespeare and Shelley appreciates no brain-food 
superior to that offered by the daily press. The 
Continentalists about the Englishman looked at 
him with a contempt that did more honour to their 
sincerity than to their manners ; he, on the other 
hand, glanced once or twice at them, notably at the 
swathed Teutons, making the harvest of a quiet eye, 
as only an Englishman can make it. Beside him 
stood a Swiss, with one of those snow-man faces 
which are seen everywhere, but perhaps in a larger 
percentage in Switzerland than anywhere else. 
Scotland was represented by a tall, thin woman, 
whose light eyes were full of the morning’s freshness 
and coolness. She held by the hand the only child 
on the hill-top, Margery ; and every time the child 
spoke, her stern Scotch face broke into smiles and 
beauty. 

“ Anty ” (the child spoke now), “do you see ”— 
whispering into her aunt’s ear, with big, tell-tale, 
limpid eyes fixed on a superbly handsome Ameri- 
can, who smiled back into them—‘a lovely lady 
there ; just like an angel or a vurry big wax doll ?” 

“ Hush, my pet, that’s rude.” 

The little one’s face burned crimson. 

“ Qu’elle est adorable !” 

The speaker, whose exquisite smile no less than 
her exquisite dress stamped her as Parisian, was 
Parisian, too, in having a side-face that was faulty, 
but a full-face that was charming. In this respect 
she was unlike the pretty Italian who stood beside 
her, whose side-face was quite faultless, but whose 
full-face was an empty face. The company began 
to grow impatient. When would /Ae sun rise? They 
had filed out reverently to worship, and had stood 
quiet on the hill-top until now. They had been 
silent, and had felt almost prayerful. But their 
mood began to change. 

“Oh!” 

A cry which was a curious mixture of admiration 
and delight, yet which had something of awe in it 


too, rose from everyone present, and, for a moment, 
literally “breathless with adoration,” this motley 
company of nineteenth-century people stood silent 
as the sun appeared, first but the smallest portion 
of it, above the opposite hill-top. No sound was 
heard, except the little mad song of some bird on 
a distant tree ; every gaze was riveted on the sky, 
made up of colour and quiet ; no kingly sky, not 
one arrayed in gold and purple; but a young 
virgin sky, clad in blue, with veiling of white cloud 
upon her face and bosom ; not a sky that even 
the boldest would think of pointing at. 

The sun rose higher. There was a curious dash 
of cloud across it, like a wisp of golden hair ; only 
for some minutes ; then its brightness was again 
unhidden. The air grew warmer, and flitting on 
the breezes were the veils and scarves which young 
spiders shed when the mists begin to clear. The 
blue heavens began to be covered with little clumps 
of cloud, which kept carefully apart—those “proud” 
of heaven, the sonder-clouds. 

The crimson sun rose almost wholly. Across it 
lay a great fleecy mass on a straight, flat underlayer, 
the lovely twain-cloud. The farther clouds the 
while had taken all manner of tints from the glory 
in the east, red, blue and yellow, pearl-grey and 
apple-green tints. Right overhead the sky had 
changed from blue to grey, but red streaks went 
right across it ; it was like fire and smoke. During 
all this time the sun burned brighter, with masses 
of scorched cloud to right and left of it. It was 
deep red, with still a belt of vapour round it, and 
looked half angry that this cloud should dare to 
stand in its light. 

Some motion was still in the air. Where the 
cooler clouds were yellow, like autumn corn, the 
wind swept through them, swaying them ; where 
those nearer to the sun were yellow and red, like 
banks of flowers, it passed through them, strewing 
them over the sky. 

The brightness spread. In another moment the 
round sun would be above the hill. The sky 
lost all its early quiet, and great showy clouds 
trailed overhead. In the far west only there were 
white clouds still, that looked like snowflakes, and 
that melted like snowflakes. . . . 

The moment for which all had waited came at 
last. The sun leaped from the mountain up to the 
sky and hung there like a burning thing in pain. 
It was terrible. One or two covered their faces. 
Nobody spoke. In the great stillness, the whisper 
of the little Scotch child sounded as clear as a cry: 

“ Are we going to see God?” 

The tall stern-faced lady at that looked as if she 
saw God, and, drawing the child to her, moved 
away radiant. 



































A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE. 


BY PHYLLIS BROWNE, 


A BATCH OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


T had been already arranged that at the next 
sitting of the Home Parliament the questions 
which had been sent in should receive atten- 

tion. As these questions were somewhat varied in 
their nature, the Speaker decided that the following 
method of procedure should be adopted. 

The questions were to be put into a hat, and 
shaken together. The youngest member of the com- 
pany (who on this occasion was Maud Brown) 
was then to be deputed to draw a question. When 
it had been answered, a second one was to be taken, 
and so on until the time had expired. In order 
that as many questions as possible might be dis- 
cussed, the Speaker begged that the members who 
desired to express an opinion on the subjects 
mooted would let their remarks be exceedingly 
brief. The following questions were then pro- 
pounded : 


Question 1.— How is it that so many girls who 
need to support themselves, are unable to find em- 
ployment that is reasonably remunerative ? 


Mrs. Brown thought that the difficulty described 
did not exist. It was acharacteristic of the present 
day that many girls were earning their living. 
Crowds of girls who formerly would have stayed 
at home were now out in the world making their 
own way. 

Mrs. Jones believed that though hundreds of 
girls were at work, there were thousands who were 
idle, and who could get no work todo. The cause 
of the trouble was that girls were not trained to 
work. Those who advertised for a governess or a 
lady help had large numbers of applications from 
utterly incapable and unsuitable persons, who were 
ready to promise to do everything, and were really 
scarcely able to do anything. In her opinion it 
was the duty of parents to train both girls and boys 
to support themselves. In these days when Building 
Society failures and hard times had to be faced, 
and when bad trade was inevitable, it was foolish 
kindness to leave girls without the power to earn 
their living. Well-paid work was generally to be 
had for trained skilful workers. ‘There is always 


room at thetop.” It is the unskilled, untrained, in- 
capable persons who have to go to the wall. 

Uncle Gregory thought that the reason why girls 
could not get employment was that they were too 
fastidious, and they wanted all sorts of allowances 
to be made for them, and all sorts of privileges to 
be accorded to them. “Because they were ladies, 
they seemed to think they were conferring a favour 
on their employers. These notions were absurd. 
If women descended into the arena of the struggle 
for existence, they would have to make up their 
minds to give a fair day’s work for a fair day's wage, 
and discard the notion that honest work is a 
degradation. 

Miss Rogers, B.A., thought that girls were more 
to be pitied than blamed in this matter. At pre- 
sent women are in a state of transition. We have to 
remember that women are never paid the same wages 
as men, even when they do exactly the same work. 
The majority of employers have apparently not 
realised that women workers as well as men workers 
have rights ; they take it for granted that women 
are to give ever so much more and receive ever so 
much less than men. Yet there was no denying 
that this tyranny pressed most severely on untrained 
workers. A skilful, well-educated woman could 
generally make a fair living without much difficulty. 
Unquestionably the condition of women would 
be very much improved if parents could be per- 
suaded to treat their daughters as they treat their 
sons ; that is, to have each one taught betimes to do 
even one thing well that they could turn to account 
if they needed to do so. 


QUESTION 2.—Js not the administration of what 
are known as domestic remedies for common aitl- 
ments calculated to result on the whole in harm 
vather than in good ? 


“ Decidedly not,” said Mrs. Aitchison, as soon 
as she heard this suggestion. “Experienced wives 
and mothers are the best of family physicians. 
There is a saying that a man who lives to be forty 
years of age, and cannot doctor himself, is a fool. 
So I would say that a mother who has brought up 
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a family of children, and does not know how to 
treat them for everyday complaints, has not made 
the most of her opportunities. Home remedies 
are the best ; that is very certain.” 

“T for one should be very unwilling to endorse 
Mrs. Aitchison’s reply,” said Mr. Jones. “I am 
quite aware that in the majority of homes some 
woman is the self-constituted physician of the 
family. The custom has prevailed amongst us for 
generations. But in these days it has assumed a 
serious aspect. Formerly home doctors used to be 
content to use herbs and simples, and they treated 
the demon of disease with various kinds of horribly 
tasting teas ; but now they prescribe most powerful 
drugs in the most reckless way, without having any 
scientific knowledge whatever of the material they 
employ. They little know the harm they may do. 
Nor is the self-constituted home physician the only 
person who is to be blamed in this direction. ‘The 
members of our families are too much in the habit 
of dosing themselves. Everyone we meet is either 
taking a tonic to improve the appetite, or a dose 
to assist the digestion. ‘These people little know 
the mischief they may do to themselves. They 
never give Nature, the great healer,a chance. But 
a medical man is a member of our Home Parliament. 
Perhaps Dr. Anstey will give us his opinion on this 
subject.” 

“T will give it with pleasure, if you wish to have 
it,” said Dr. Anstey, “though I am afraid our 
friends may think my views are too professional to 
be of value. I confess, however, I hold strongly 
that the practice which prevails in these days of the 
administration of drugs by home doctors is fraught 
with serious danger to the community. A severe 
critic once said that a doctor was a person who 
poured drugs of which he knew little into bodies 
of which he knew less. Whether or not qualified 
practitioners deserve this reproach is a moot point, 
but it is very certain that the untrained and unscien- 
tific home physician fully deserves it. For my part, 
I think that public health would benefit if the 
administration of drugs by the home physician 
without the advice of the certified doctor were 
forbidden by law. If the gifted ladies of the 
community wish to promote the health of those 
whom they love, they have full scope for their 
powers. Let them first of all realise, that when any 
of their friends are ill no treatment at all is much 
less dangerous than the wrong treatment. Slight 
pains are very often best treated when they are left 
alone ; with patience and endurance they will prob- 
ably go away. If a remedy must be tried, let it 
be an exceedingly simple one. A _ cold-water 
bandage, a mild poultice, will often give relief to 
passing discomfort, while a drug may make it worse. 
‘Trust the well-tried methods of cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, exercise, simple and sufficient diet, and suitable 
clothing for the promotion of the health of the 
household, and leave the administration of remedies 
to the medical man. This is all that can be done 
safely in the way of domestic medication.” 


QUESTION 3.—Can shyness be overcome? and what 
method should be adopted to this end? 


Charlie Smith was the first person who offered to 
reply to this question. He said: “Is not shyness 


one of the many forms assumed by selfishness? If 
people would forget themselves, and think of the 
feelings and claims of others more than of their 
own, they would cease to be miserably self-conscious, 
or, in other words, they would cease to be shy. 
Shyness is a most unpleasant feeling, and it is 
exceedingly common amongst our countrymen and 
countrywomen. A friend of my father’s, who had 
been much into society, once told us that he 
believed the explanation of the Englishman’s 
‘arrogance,’ ‘exclusiveness,’ ‘pride,’ ‘ egotism,’ 
‘taciturnity,’ ‘stupidity,’ and other faults of the 
kind with which he is so freely credited, is simply 
that the Englishman is shy. His mauvaise honte is 
celebrated all over the civilised world. Men and 
women of position and experience are afflicted with 
the feeling when they get away from their ordinary 
grooves ; and those who suffer never do themselves 
justice. They may possess valuable information, 
but they cannot bring it out ; they may have talents 
and accomplishments, but they are powerless to use 
them. Let them, however, form the habit of for- 
getting themselves, and this shyness disappears, to 
the comfort and relief of everyone with whom they 
have to do.” 

“Mr. Charles Smith’s remedy for shyness is 
easily recommended, but I do not know that it is 
easily followed,” said Violet Foster, who began to 
speak with a tremble in her voice, but gathered 
confidence as she went on. “I am shy, I know, 
and I can feel for anyone who suffers as I do. If 
the members of the Home Parliament could name 
a cure for the malady, they would do some of us a 
kindness. Mr. Charles says, ‘ let shy people forget 
themselves.’ But—I do not know how it is—the 
more I try to forget myself, the more I seem to 
remember myself. I was once told by a clever 
conversational lady, who noticed my shyness, to 
‘saturate myself with a sense of my own insignifi- 
cance, and realise that in a room full of people 
every individual was occupied with him or her self, 
and cared nothing for me. If I were badly dressed 
they would feel no discontent ; if I felt indisposed 
they would be fully resigned to the situation ; if I 
were unhappy they would be able to bear it.’ This 
advice did not help me, for I know that I am 
insignificant. No one could think less of my own 
importance than I do myself, and it seems as though 
the knowledge makes me more shy than ever. At 
home, or when I am alone, I can play a little on 
the piano. But when strangers are present, all my 
fingers turn into thumbs, and my voice trembles 
most ridiculously. Mr. Charles is mistaken when 
he tells shy people to forget themselves.” 

‘Of course he is mistaken,” said Miss Saunders. 
“The cure for shyness lies in the opposite direction. 
I once heard a story of a girl who was extremely 
bashful. She tried and tried again to conquer the 
disagreeable feeling, but without success. At last 
she made up her mind to pray about it, and this 
was her prayer: ‘O Lord, when I have to go 
amongst other people, give me a good conceit of 
myself.’ She had discovered the remedy that was 
wanted. You laugh at the notion of anyone 
needing more of that most usual, disagreeable 
quality, conceit, and doubtless there are people who 
might have a smaller share with profit to them- 
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selves and to the satisfaction of their neighbours. 
Yet a good conceit is what bashful people need. 
Let them judge their own powers charitably, take 
a wholesome pride in their own merits, and be as 
fair to themselves as they would be to others, and 
their shyness will disappear.” 


. 7 


Question 4.—Js not the custom of wearing black 
garments for lost friends a foolish one, that ought 
to be disregarded and condemned by sensible people ? 


Mr. Smith undertook to reply to this question. 
He said: “I feel that a good deal of courage is 
needed by anyone who would speak in disparage- 
ment of a long-established custom, for we are all 
more or less the slaves of custom. Nevertheless, 
I venture to express the opinion that if there is one 
practice that has less to recommend it than any 
other, it is that of wearing black for lost friends. 
Certainly it is a practice that is very frequently 
abused. 

“The principal objection that can be brought 
against this practice is, that it is a burden and a tax 
on the poor. When well-to-do people act as if they 
thought it right and wise to spend a great deal of 
money in buying clothes of a certain sort, to wear 
in memory of their lost loved ones, it is not to be 
wondered at if the poor feel wishful to do the same 
as a mark of respect for their departed friends, and 
find it hard under the circumstances to don their 
coloured clothes. Yet very often it happens that 
when death has visited a house, there is less money 
to spare than usual. There has been the doctor’s 
bill to pay, and perhaps the one who is dead has 
been ill for a long time, and wanted extra food and 
special attention, and so the cost of mourning 
apparel is particularly difficult to meet. 

“We are commanded to bear one another’s 
burdens ; and therefore, in order to make the 
burden of bereavement easier for the poor, it would 
be kind if the rich would diminish as far as possible 
the expense of mourning, especially as the black 
costume does no good to the dead. Our lost ones 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more, though 
the living have to go on working and carrying their 
burdens. The dead are not benefited because the 
living wear heavy crape and sombre garments. If 
respect could be determined by colour, or love and 
grief be measured by the yard, there would be some 
sense in spending precious time and money on 
mourning outfits. But this is not the case. The 
tears that drop from the eyes are the same in quality 
and kind whether they fall on a black gown or a 
coloured one. 

“If then we love our friends, let us show our 
affection while they are living, and try to make 
those happy who are with us. If we have not 
proved our love as we ought to have done, let us 
not attempt to atone for our shortcomings by buying 
a few yards of black cloth in their honour. It is 
possible, of course, that mourners here and there 
find comfort in donning funeral attire and making 
a show of grief. Comfort of this sort is, however, 
a very poor affair. If these people could realise 
that in following a long-established and most foolish 
custom they are making sorrow heavier than it need 
be to those who have to endure poverty as well as 
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bereavement, they would perhaps be willing to try 
to gain comfort from the thought that they were 
trying to break down a useless and absurd and 
harmful regulation. This comfort would be worth 
having.” 

Mrs. Brown now made a sign that she wished to 
make a remark on the subject in hand. She said : 
“Mr. Smith objects to the custom of wearing black 
for lost friends because when rich people wear 
mourning attire the poor feel that they have not 
shown proper respect to the dead if they dispense 
with it. Doubtless there is much common sense 
in what he says, but my objection to black as a 
sign for mourning is stronger than his: I dislike 
it because it is too often a sham. One would 
think that if there was a part of human experience 
into which fashion dared not intrude, it would be 
the part over which grief has sway. Yet we are 
told that not only fashion, but her sisters’ whim 
and caprice, make themselves obeyed after friends 
have departed this life. Fabrics for mourning are 
examined and chosen as carefully by the bereaved 
as ball-room dresses are chosen by girls preparing 
to come out. ‘There are fashions in widows’ gloves, 
specialities in widows’ wraps, novelties in mourning 
slippers, and importations of mourning parasols. 
Articles of mourning jewellery vary from one spring 
to another, and we have been told that a breach 
of etiquette may be involved in the variation by a 
fraction of an inch of the depth of the hem upon 
a crape veil, or the choice of the lace which borders 
a handkerchief. 

“Perhaps some of our friends think the invasion 
of fashion into the domain of mourning is merely 
imaginary. I can assure them that from a fashion 
column published in a certain journal not long ago 
I learnt that one of the problems of the hour is 
how to find sufficient variety of attire for the 
bereaved. Milliners and dressmakers are, it seems, 
agreed that women who are buying mourning are 
harder to please than any other customers. 
Mourning bonnets and hats have had more time 
and thought bestowed upon them by designers. 
than any other species of head-gear. 

“Even the period during which mourning should 
be worn is regulated by etiquette. I am quite 
ignorant of what the rule is now, but I was told 
that two or three years ago a widow in England, 
was expected to wear black for two years; heavy 
crape with a long veil being required for half the: 
period, the second year being divided between six 
months of simpler mourning and six of half-mourn- 
ing. In France the period prescribed for a widow’s 
mourning was one year and six weeks, the year 
being equally divided between deep and ordinary 
mourning, and the six weeks devoted to the 
transition through lilac and white to ordinary attire. 
In the United States etiquette required that a 
widow should wear deep mourning for fully two 
years, during which time it was never laid aside or 
even lightened. If we want to goas far as possible 
in the way of absurdity, what shall we say to 
‘complimentary mourning’? If the best way of 
destroying a custom is to show it to be ridiculous, 
surely we should find little difficulty in doing: so.” 

Mrs. Jones now interposed. She said: “Our 
friend Mrs. Brown is right, of course, whem she 
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says that mourning customs are open to abuses, 
and sometimes they may be both unnecessary and 
unadvisable. But in a modified form they may 
be of value. I suppose all customs in their simple 
forms originated in a want of human nature, and 
I can well believe that the custom of wearing black 
is no exception totherule. A proof of this occurred 
not long ago in my own experience. ‘Two friends 
of mine, a gentleman and his wife, were strongly 
convinced of the absurdity and uselessness of the 
practice of wearing mourning, and they made a 
promise to each other that if either died the other 
should continue the ordinary attire, and wear no 
black. After a time the wife, who was quite a 
young lady, unexpectedly and suddenly died, and 
in obedience to the understanding between them 
the husband made no alteration whatever in his 
dress. But it was astonishing how much pain he 
had to endure through friends coming up to him 
and making remarks about his wife, asking how 
she was, and sending messages to her. If in his 
dress there had been even the slightest sign that 
he was a mourner, he would have been spared 
distressing explanations. After a time he was 
obliged to confess that, though established customs 
might easily be abused, in their simpler forms they 
might serve as a protection. We may disapprove 
of the abuse and exaggeration of the practice of 
wearing black, therefore, without entirely condemn- 
ing it when it is carried out reasonably.” 


QUESTION 5.—H/ow would the members of the 
Home Parliament proceed tf they wished to comfort 
an invalid who suffered from depression of spirits ? 


When this question was propounded there was 
a pause of a minute or two, and then it seemed as 
though the majority of the members present had 
ideas which they wished to express. Mr. Brown, 
the Speaker, decided therefore that the answers 
should be given in the order in which the company 
was seated. He announced also that this was to 
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be the last of the questions asked. The fol- 
lowing replies were given and approved : 

Look hopeful and speak hopefully ; do not take 
a despairing view of the situation. 

Refrain from relating the story of a person 
who had a similar complaint, and died after much 
suffering. 

On no account allow the invalid to get faint 
for want of nourishment. 

Keep the sick chamber properly ventilated ; a 
close, stuffy room is very depressing. 

If the invalid thinks that the day is dull, when 
as a matter of fact it is bright and warm, do not 
dispute the point. No harm will be done if the 
subject is left. 

If asked to read the news, omit the death list, 
and the list of casualties. 

Let every article of food be daintily dished ; 
offered in small, tempting portions. 

When hot applications are ordered, let them be 
hot—not warm. 

If you must sigh, sigh outside the room, not 
within it. 

Refrain from saying, “It will be many days 
before you go out of doors again.” 

Make no remarks on the personal appearance 
of the patient ; especially do not say, “ You look 
very ill ; I am afraid you are worse.” 

When you have to enter the room, do so quietly 
but not stealthily ; above all, do not peep slyly 
through the half-open door. 

Never seem so absorbed in book or paper as 
to give the impression that the invalid is of 
secondary importance. 

When you have to raise the invalid’s head, put 
your hand under the upper pillow, and raise it as 
firmly as possible. 

Remember that every invalid has a right to 
restful surroundings, and to freedom from annoying 
visitors. 

Put your religion into your nursing, as well as 
into your prayers. 
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In Compressed Air: A Visit to the Blackwall Tunnel. 
** You will not notice the pressure when you have passed 
the air-lock—that is the dangerous part. The pressure of 
air is gradually increased in the lock from the normal 14°7 
Ibs. on the square inch, to something like 4olbs., and you 
must take precautions in the air-lock that this increasing 
pressure does you no harm.” 

In some such words as these the engineer in charge 
prepares you for your visit under the water. Working in 
compressed air is now the key to most engineering operations 
under the waves, and the largest enterprise of the kind in the 
world is now proceeding at the Blackwall Tunnel. 

Here the engineers are cutting an immense circular path- 
way some twenty-seven feet in diameter, through loose and 
gravelly soil, and only six feet beneath the river. The 
immense difficulties of such an undertaking will be at once 





apparent. Why does not the enormous volume of water 
burst through that insignificant six feet of loose earth, and, 
sweeping it away like a feather, swamp out the workings 
and the audacious men burrowing there? The river broke 
through Brunel’s Tunnel several times, and yet he allowed 
fifteen feet of earth between the flowing water and his 
excavations. Why then are Mr. A. R. Binnie, with the 
consulting engineers, Sir Benjamin Baker and Mr. Greathead, 
more fortunate ? 

The answer is—compressed air. The men are working 
in a large chamber filled with compressed air, the resistance 
of which, about 4olbs. to the square inch, is sufficient to 
prevent the water from bursting through the six feet of loose 
earth. But the wall of the tunnel—which is circular in 
shape and composed of segments of cast iron weighing a ton 
each— are built up close behind the work of excavation, as 
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rapidly as possible, so that the actual space on which the 
water could operate—unless it burst through the tunnel walls 
—is comparatively small, yet quite large enough to work 
immense damage except for the precautions adopted. 

But why does not the loose shingly soil rain in upon the 
men? The explanation is to be found in the use of a very 
ingenious, if complicated, “‘ shield” at the end of the com- 
pressed-air chamber and projecting beyond the portion of 
permanent built-up tube cf the tunnel. Brunel used a 
shield when excavating the Thames Tunnel, and the story 
goes that he gained the idea of constructing the shield from 
watching the 7e@redo navalts—or naval wood-worm—at work 
in a dockyard. This creature is covered with valvular shells 
in front and can bore its way through the hardest wood. 
Now the ‘ shield ” at Blackwall has a fewer number of cells 
or ** pockets ” in which the men can work than had Brunel’s 
apparatus. His had thirty-six, while the Blackwall shield 
has but twelve, with two men to each ‘‘ pocket.” But that 
number appears amply sufficient, and the machine works with 
great efficiency. 

Briefly, it is this. It consists of a huge iron tube fitting 
loosely over the edge of the built-up iron ring of the 
permanent tunnel, and projecting into the soil beyond the 
pockets or ‘‘ cells ” in which the men are at work. In these 
pockets the men scrape and dig away the earth, while the 
part projecting into the soil is furnished with a cutting edge, 
and when necessary, the immense shield, weighing altogether 
some 250 tons, is forced forward by twenty-eight hydraulic 
‘* jacks,” together exerting a pressure of some 3,000 tons. 
Thus within the shield, the segments of the permanent 
tunnel are built up and the earth also is dug out. 

Let us look more closely at the actual work of excavation. 
The *‘ pocket” or cell can be quite closed in front, where it 
faces the earth to be dug out. But a small aperture can be 
uncovered, and a rake —something like that used to clear out 


furnaces—can be employed to scrape away the earth and- 


bring it within the ‘* pocket,” whence it can be shovelled 
away. The compressed air will whistle through this aperture 
and exert quite enough pressure to keep back undue quantities 
of earth or of water. But should the soil in front be 
sufficiently firm, a large portion of the front of the pocket 
can be removed—large enough for the man to work with 
spade or perhaps with pick—and greatly daring and trusting 
to the projecting rim of the shield and the compressed air, 
he can scramble through the larger opening to the front of 
his ** pocket ” and work outside it by the aid of a movable 
electric light. 

Around him would be the rim of the shield with its cutting 
edge ; before him the earth to be excavated, and on either 
side the hollow in the earth where his colleagues had been 
busy, and which is filled by the all-pervading compressed air. 
A few feet above him rolls the mighty river, yet though some 
water percoletes through the loose soil, the flood is success- 
fully kept out. And thus the work proceeds day after 
day—progress sometimes being made at about a foot per 
day. 

Compressed air is much warmer than ordinary air. On a 
freezing day and after cooling the compressed air by surface 
condensers, yet the temperature in the huge chamber is sixty 
degrees. When leaving the chamber by passing through 
the air-soc.. -which acis on much the same principle as a 
river lock—the gradual reduction of the pressure to that of 
the outside air so lowers the temperature that the air-lock 
speedily becomes filled with a thick white mist. 

The air-lock is a small chamber between the outside 
normal air in the partially completed tunnel and the com- 
pressed-air chamber. The lock is furnished with closely 
fitting doors and with pipes by which it can be charged with 
the high-pressure air up to the 40 lbs. per square inch, and 
its atmosphere reduced to the normal pressure outside. It 
is during these comparatively rapid changes that danger is 
more likely to occur—as for instance an ear-drum may be 
ruptured or the lungs may be injured. Simple precautions 
may be adopted, however, which will relieve the pressure and 
guard against the reduction of temperature ; and asa matter of 
fact, only one man has hitherto suffered so much as to be 
disabled. The County Council are now allowing him a 
pound a week. The compression of the air is effected by 
engines above ground. These suck ordinary air through 
valves and force it into strong iron receptacles up to the 
necessary pressure ; and should anyone doubt the heat that 


is produced he has only to place his hand on one of these to 
feel the warmth. 

The approaches to the tunnel on either side will be long 
and sloping, so that access—either from the densely popu- 
lated district of Poplar on the north, or East Greenwich on 
the south—will be easy ; the walls will be lined with white 
glazed tiles fixed on a thickness of concrete and illuminated 
by the electric light. Beneath the roadway, which will be 
some sixteen feet wide and flanked by paths of about three 
feet, will be a subway for electric-light cables and any pipes 
that may be needed. When completed, the whole will add 
another great achievement to the works of British engineers, 
and form a remarkable illustration of the uses of working in 
compressed air.—F. M. HOLMES. 


Sixty Years Ago.—C. W. H., Liverpool, sends some 
additional notes of the things that have disappeared or been 
altered in the last sixty years. Sedan chairs were still in 
use for short journeys. In Mrs. Gaskell’s ** Wives and 
Daughters” there was one sedan chair in a country town 
which used to take the ladies in turns to parties or balls. A 
vast range of luxuries, formerly accessible only to the rich, are 
now cheap and in common use. Fruits and preserves, for 
instance, are sold for a fraction of what they formerly cost. 
Grapes, pineapples, tomatoes, oranges, marmalade, are 
among these luxuries brought within the reach of all. The 
multiplication of patent medicines is marvellous, and also 
the improved forms in which ordinary medicines are pre- 
sented. Cyclists of every kind crowd our streets and 
country roads everywhere. Sixty years ago farmers took 
the wheels off their carts, and laid them up for the winter. 
Cheap newspapers and books are as wonderful as any of the 
changes within memory. 


Memorial Tablets on Homes of Eminent Men.—In Scot- 
land more has been done than with us in England for per- 
petuating the memory of places associated with the residences 
of men eminent in art or letters. Edinburgh isa city famous 
for statues, but the humbler duty of affixing tablets to the 
homes of notable Scotchmen is also a patriotic work. The 
house of Sir Walter Scott in S. Castle Street, ‘‘dear 39,” 
has long been thus marked. A bronze tablet at the head of 
Panmure Close in the Canongate shows that Adam Smith 
lived there before he went to Glasgow. A red granite slah 
marks the house of Thomas Carlyle at Comely Bank. A 
tablet is affixed to the house in St. Andrew’s Square where 
Lord Brougham once lived, and on the doorstep of which 
he sat in his last visit to Edinburgh in his old age. Hugh 
Miller, Sir H. Raeburn, Burns, Christopher North, Sir W. 
Hamilton, Dr. Gregory, Dr. Chalmers, and others will be 
commemorated. A ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Club” undertakes the 
honourable work, and we are glad to see that Mr. Cooper, 
the editor of the ‘‘ Scotsman,” gives his own labour and the 
influence of his paper to help this good work. Mr. Cooper 
is also chairman of the new ‘Sir Walter Scott Club,” an 
institution which we trust will do much to foster the reading 
of the works of the great novelist among the young, and so 
have better influence than the annual feast which is too 
often the only annual commemoration of Robert Burns. 
The membership of the Scott Club, we believe, is already 
about five hundred. 


The ‘‘ Antigone”’ of Sophocles at Edinburgh.— Scenes and 
extracts from ancient dramas, Latin or Greek, have long 
been familiar in the programmes of public-school festive oc- 
casions. About fifteen years ago the reproduction of a com- 
plete Greek play at Oxford, the ** Agamemnon ” of Aischylus, 
first gave an English audience some idea of the dramatic re- 
presentations popular in Ancient Greece. Other dramas, 
tragic or comic, have since been successfully performed. 
Now, although not quite for the first time, a similar attempt 
with great completeness of detail has been made in Scotland, 
at the Edinburgh Academy, the rector of which is Mr. R. J. 
Mackenzie, of Keble College, Oxford. The “* Antigone ” is 
a play well suited to exhibit the best features of the Greek 
drama. The story is a simple one, and characteristic of the 
life and opinions of men in olden times. Of two brothers 
one had remained loyal to Athens, while the other had sided 
with the Thebans against the Argives. For this he was 
denounced as a traitor, and his body—for he was slain in 
the fight—was doomed to lie unburied, to be devoured by 
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beasts and birds of prey, and his spirit consequently exiled 
for ever from the Elysian Fields. Antigone, in disobedience 
to King Creon, moved with pity, and obeying higher influ- 
ences than any human usages or earthly decrees, resolved 
secretly to bury the dead Polyneicea. She is discovered, 
and, in spite of the pleading of the king’s son, her princely 
lover, and notwithstanding the warnings of Tiresias, the 
aged seer, is also sentenced to death. A succession of ac- 
cumulated disasters and deaths make up a fearful story ; 
the piling up of woes being regarded as the chief merit of 
ancient tragedy. The chorus from time to time interpose 
with arguments or comments, as the speeches and action 
proceed. Fifty years ago Mendelssohn composed charming 
music for these choruses, and the music of the great master 
was a special attraction. The first martial ode celebrating 
the victory of the Thebans is a grand composition, as sung 
by the chorus to the accompanying music. The whole per- 
formance was so successful that we expect a Greek play will 
become a not unfrequent substitute for the annual concert 
for which this school has had much credit in Edinburgh. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institute——From the 
eightieth annual report of the ‘ Artists’ Benevolent Fund ” 
we learn that no fewer than 221 applicants were relieved 
during the year 1894. There was one donation of £100 to 
an aged painter, and nine others relieved by gifts of £50 or 
above that sum, and numerous donations of £25 each to 
artists in distress, or to their widows and families. We need 
say nothing more about the beneficent work of this excellent 
institution, which bestows help on so many cases, through 
the generosity of the more successful artists, or patrons of 
art. The Artists’ Orphan Fund is separate from the general 
fund, but is also very liberally supported. 


The Russian Church. — Official statistics just issued in con- 
nection with the Russian Church show that there are 61 
Bishoprics in the Empire of the Tsar. Three of the Bishops 
are Metropolitans — namely, those of St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Kieff; and there are 15 Archbishops, including the 
Bishop of Georgia, who enjoys the Greek title of Exarch. 
Of Vicar-Bishops there are 38, and of Bishops exclusively in 
charge of monasteries, five. The most elevated functionaries 
of the Holy Synod are the following: The three Metro- 
politans, the Archbishops of Finland, Warsaw, Novgorod, 
and the Bishops of Kavkaz and Polotski. In Moscow and 
Tiflis (Transcaucasia) the Archbishops are more or less in- 
dependent of the Holy Synod, having their own synodic 
chanceries, in which important matters are brought up for 
decision. Outside Russia the Russian Church possesses two 
episcopates—that of Aleutia, with jurisdiction over the whole 
of North America, with the Bishop’s residence in San Fran- 
cisco ; ani Japan, with the episcopal residence in Tokio. 


The Queen, ‘‘ God bless her!”—A touching incident is 
recorded by Miss Weston, who was holding a meeting in the 
Royal Naval Barracks at Devonport. The theatre was 
densely crowded, about five hundred sailors being present. 
The address was illustrated by dissolving views, for display 
of which the room was darkened. A ship in a storm was 
shown, and Miss Weston spoke about the loss of the Sefen?, 
then recently wrecked on the coast of Spain. She repeated 
the message that the Queen had just sent to the sorrowing 
widows and mothers of those who were lost, telling how “as 
a widow her heart bled for them.” There was dead silence 
for a few moments, and then suddenly, as with one veice, 
a shout came from five hundred seamen, ‘‘ God bless her ! ” 
**T wish,” says Miss Weston, ‘‘ the Queen could have heard 
that spontaneous outburst of heartfelt affection and esteem.” 
We are glad to note that the Queen has lately sent £25 to 
Miss Weston, ‘‘ for the very admirable and successful work 
you are carrying on.” The same number of ‘ Ashore and 
Afloat” recording this gift contains a portrait of her dear 
mother, Mrs. Weston, who lately passed away at the ripe 
old age of eighty-four. 


The King’s Library in the British Museum. —We suppose 
that the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ” has authority for the curious 
statement about the King’s Library, for the donation of 
which to the nation King George Iv has obtained much 
praise. An inscription declares that this library, collected 
by George 111, was given to the British nation by his most 


gracious Majesty George Iv, in the third year of his reign, in 
MDCCCXXIII. This inscription appears both in English and 
Latin. The King’s Library used to be in old Buckingham 
House, where the Palace has been since erected. It was in 
that Library, the ‘‘ Queen’s Library,”’ so named after Queen 
Charlotte, that the memorable interview took place between 
George 111 and Dr. Johnson. It appears that George Iv, in 
sore need of money, after the costly epoch of his Regency, 
wished to sell his father’s library. Part of it was actually 
on board a-ship for being taken to St. Petersburg. By a 
private arrangement with Lord Liverpool this scandal was 
prevented, and the king was paid for the books, which were 
publicly said to be a gift to the nation, and for which gift he 
‘received the thanks of the House of Commons. It rests 
with the Trustees of the British Museum to ascertain the true 
state of the transaction, and to act accordingly. If the 
charge is made out, the quiet removal of the inscriptions 
would attract little notice, and be soon forgotten. The 
record of the royal gift would gradually disappear from 
printed guide-books, when removed from the walls of the 
Museum. 


A Mounted Gun experimented on at Woolwich. — Many 
years ago a proposal was submitted by some inventor that a 
small gun, strapped broadside across a horse’s back, and 
fired from that position, would be useful, especially in 
mountain campaigns. The experiment was made in the 
Arsenal at Woolwich, the horse’s head being tied to a post, 
with the muzzle of the gun pointed to an old earthen butt, 
the committee standing on the other side of the horse to 
watch the result. The gun was loaded, and, in order to 
give time, a slow-burning fuse was used to fire it. The 
committee, however, in tying the animal’s head, had omitted 
to take the precaution of also making fast its tail. The first 
result was that, when the horse heard the fizzing of the fuse 
on its back, it became uneasy, and walked round the post, 
so that the gun, instead of pointing at the butt, was thus 
directed straight at the heads of the committee. Not a 
moment was to be lost; down went the chairman and 
members of the Ordnance Committee, lying flat and low on 
their stomachs. The gun went off; the shot passed over 
the town of Woolwich, and fell in the Dockyard ; the horse 
being found lying on its back several yards away. The 
committee were fortunately unhurt, and gradually recovered 
their equilibrium, but reported unanimously against any 
further trial. 


Lord Strathnairn's Memorial Statue.—An unusual but 
not unsuitable site has been chosen for the statue of Sir 
Hugh Rose, Lord Strathnairn, at Knightsbridge, at the 
junction of Sloane Street. The bronze equestrian statue is 
by Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., the gun-metal being the gift 
of the Indian Government, through Lord Roberts. The 
pedestal of Portland stone is the gift of the Westminster 
Vestry. It is nearly six years since the work was under- 
taken, and the tribute to the memory of the old Field- 
Marshal, though lately completed is worthy of his services 
and fame in India. 


Camberwell Provident Dispensary.—On a former occa- 
sion we noticed this benevolent and useful institution, and 
stated that no form of help to the working classes or the 
labouring poor was more to be commended than medical 
provident dispensaries. There is no better way of “ helping 
those that help themselves,” as the saying is. Sickness 
and suffering must come to working men and their families, 
and to make some provision against such times is the duty of 
men of prudent mind and independent spirit. In most trades 
there are ‘‘ sick-clubs,” but thesc do not give relief to wives 
and children. Hospitals and infirmaries are at hand, but 
their accommodation is limited, and not always easily 
obtained. The principle of the provident dispensary is, by 
subscription of members, to secure for self and any of a 
subscriber’s family the attention and treatment of duly 
qualified medical officers. The Camberwell Dispensary is 
one of the best organised and prosperous of such institutions, 
and is said to be now one of the largest in the whole country. 

We learn from the annual report (the thirty-second) that 
there were in 1894 nearly 14,000 benefited members ; that 
the number of attendanceS for advice or medicine was 
96,394, of which above 23,000 were visits to patients at 
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their own homes, and 20,000 at the surgeries of the medical 
men (for convenience of those unable to attend at dispensary 
hours); that 284 married women were attended in their 
confinements ; and also the services of the dentist were in 
request in 772 cases. The payments of the members for all 
these benefits amounted to £1,437 6s. among the nine or 
ten medical men attached to the institution in Camberwell, 
Peckham, Denmark Hill, and the neighbourhood. Honorary 
subscriptions ad donations to the amount of little more 
than £300 supplement the members’ subscriptions. Orga- 
nisers and managers of provident dispensaries in other 
parts of London, or throughout the country, would do well 
to obtain from the honorary secretary, J. Wyett, Esq., 
or the treasurer, W. G. Blagden, Esq., Herne Hill, a copy of 
the last report of the Camberwell Provident Dispensary. 


From Constantinople to Pekin on Bicycles..—American 
«* globe-trotters ” have long been famous, finding their way 
round the world by sea or land, by road or rail. But the 
journey on a bicycle, right across Asia, by two students, 
T. G. Allen and W. L. Sachtleben, is rather a novelty. 
The route from Constantinople was by Angora, Erzeroum, 
Teheran, Samarcand, over the Gobi Desert, and through 
the Western Gate of the Great Wall, to Pekin. The 
estimate of the number of miles ‘‘ wheeled ” is about 6,650 ; 
but there must have been many a steep place where the 
travellers had to wheel their cycles instead of being wheeled 
by them. The absence of any guides or interpreters 
throughout must have sometimes caused difficulties, but on 
the whole there was no trouble in communicating with 
strange people by a smattering of their language, or helped by 
signs. The journey was leisurely, for we read of their 
making an ascent of Ararat, and of numerous photographs 
taken throughout the journey. An incident of much interest 
to us at the present time is the account of an interview with 
Li Hung, the Viceroy, who asked many questions, and 
presented the adventurous Americans with his photograph, 
an engraving of which appears in the volume published by 
Fisher Unwin. 


Horatian Quotation, p. 397. The quotation is from 
“Ars Poetica ” (Epist. 11. iii, 11), and may be given 
literatim, although we are not sure that Sir Robert Peel so 
gave it : 

——‘‘hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim.” 


A correspondent thinks that among ‘‘ happy quotations in 
Parliament ” might well be mentioned a recent one by 
Colonel Saunderson. It is an example of a quotation being 
corrected in reply. The leader of the House of Commons 
was supposed to make a happy hit when he compared the 
right hon. member for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
with Hotspur (in mistake for Prince Hal) trying on the 
crown. ‘ What a pity,” said Colonel Saunderson, “he did 
not go further, and cry, with the dying king— 


*** Heaven knows, my son, 
By what bypaths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown.’” . 


Certainly this was a fair hit and an apt quotation, though 
not acknowledged with the same courtesy that Canning 
showed in lowering his foil to Sir Francis Burdett (see 
P- 397). 


The Biggest Book.—In the “Leisure Hour” Varieties 
for 1889 there was an account of the ‘‘ Reference Catalogue” 
as the “‘ biggest book in the world.” Of course there are 
books of huger dimension as to size and weight, as the rows 
of folios in any library attest. But for bulk in thickness our 
statements and measurements were accurate. Year by year 
the ‘* Reference Catalogue ” has appeared, and the latest vol- 
ume, that for 1894, is bigger than ever, being 12 inches in 
thickness, 8? in depth, and 54 broad. There are 140 cata- 
logues bound together in one volume; with much miscel- 
laneous matter of an interesting kind, and numerous adver- 
tisements. This was the last work of the late J. Vernon 
Whitaker, eldest son of Joseph Whitaker, the founder of the 
famous *¢ Almanack,”’ the ‘* Bookseller,” and other publica- 
tions. In the ‘ Bookseller” of February 1895 an obituary 
Notice appeared of Mr. Vernon Whitaker, who died at the 
carly age of 50. He had overtaxed his strength in his 


anxiety to lessen the labours of his aged father, who until 
1893 had alone superintended the preparation of the 
Almanack. Many were the book-trade committees and 
charities of which Vernon Whitaker was the life and soul in 
recent years. The Booksellers’ Provident Institution, the 
Printers’ Pension, and Readers’ Pension Funds, and other 
charities owed much to his advocacy and help. The ‘* Book- 
sellers’ Annual Dinner” was mainly due to his labours. His 
frank and generous nature endeared him to many friends ; 
and members of the trade throughout the country, as well 
as from abroad, will long remember with regret his loss. In 
early life he had been at sea, and alsoa soldier, but purchased 
his discharge when a sergeant, although assured by his com- 
manding officer that he would soon receive a commission. 
He spent some years as editor of the ‘‘ American Literary 
Gazette,” and as sub-editor of the ‘ Philadelphia Ledger,” 
under G. W. Childs, before he was recalled to the ‘* Book- 
seller” office in Warwick Lane. 


County “Lore.—London and its northern and western 
suburbs, extending into the outlying parts of Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire, have now an illustrated magazine, devoted to 
their history, literature, folk-lore and science. It bears the 
title of ‘* Middlesex and Hertfordshire Notes and Queries,” 
and is issued quarterly. In the first number Mr. C. H. 
Kead, F.S.A., the learned excavator, describes his fruitless 
labours to find Queen Boadicea in the Highgate Barrow ; 
whiist Professor Hales treats of the origin of the tumulus. 
Mr. O’Donoghue gives an excellent account of the beautiful 
** Rainbow ” portrait of Queen Elizabeth at Hatfield. A 
photogravure of this forms the frontispiece to the magazine. 
The headmaster of St. Albans Grammar School, founded in 
the twelfth century, sends extracts from the school records ; 
Mr. Page describes life at Westminster School in the days 
of Charles 1; and plenty of other able pens treat of various 
parts of the two counties dealt with. Many of the queries 
raise interesting points, and we shall await with interest 
the answers to them. The Editor is Mr. W. J. Hardy, F.s.A., 
whose name is not unknown to the readers of the ‘* Leisure 
Hour.” The multiplication of these local magazines 
provides an opportunity for enshrining many facts of 
enduring interest, which otherwise would escape notice. 


Cotton Mills in India, — It is exactly forty years since the 
first cotton mill was erected in Bombay, in 1855. There are 
now at least 140 cotton mills in India and about 3,500,000 
spindles, producing 170,000,000 Ib. of yarn against about 
40,000,000 Ib. of imported British yarns. No wonder that 
the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire are anxious about the 
rivalry of Indian industry when labour is so cheap in the 
East, and cotton can be grown at their doors. 


Constitution of Saturn’s Rings.—When Galileo first 
directed a telescope towards Saturn, then thought to be the 
most distant planet, he was surprised to see what looked 
like a smaller body on each side ; and still more amazed to 
find, after continuing his observations for some time, that 
these little attendants grew still smaller and at last dis- 
appeared. It was not until nearly fifty years afterwards 
(and about seventeen after Galileo’s death), that the great 
Dutch philosopher, Huygens, succeeded in explaining the 
cause of this singular appearance, due to a ring-like body 
surrounding Saturn, but nowhere touching him, which, on 
account of its small depth, becomes invisible when only its 
edge is presented towards us. A French astronomer 
subsequently noticed a division in its breadth, and in our 
own time a third dusky ring of very feeble light has been 
recognised within the interior of these. But what is the con- 
stitution of the ring or rings? Do they consist of solid or 
fluid matter? Both views have been held ; but the con- 
jecture that they might be very small solid particles (minia- 
ture satellites, so to speak), crowded together so as to present 
at a distance the appearance of a continuous solid mass, was 
started in early times (first by Personier, of Roberval near 
Beauvais, who died at Paris in 1675), and expressed as the 
most probable by Thomas Wright, of Durham, in his 
** Original Theory of the Universe,” which was published in 
1750. This view, however, did not find much favour even 
after that of a continuous solid ring was abandoned until, in 
1857, the late Professor Clerk Maxwell proved that no other 
constitution was possible. Neither solid nor fluid rings could, 
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he showed, continue to exist, and the system must consist of 
an innumerable multitude of unconnected particles, each 
revolving as a satellite in the period corresponding to its 
distance from Saturn. The motion these would have 
amoynts to about ten miles in a second for bodies near the 
exterior of the ring and thirteen for those near the interior 
of the system. Confirmation of this theory has recently 
been obtained by Professor Keeler, of the Allegheny 
Observatory, by spectroscopic observation, the displacement 
of the lines in the spectrum showing the varying velocity of 
motion of the different portions of the ring-system. It is 
evident in what way we must regard the interior or dusky 
ring, indications of which were noticed earlier, but its 
definite establishment dates from 1850. The minute 
satellites of which it is composed must be scattered at 
greater distances from each other than those which make up 
the bright rings, so that the white light appears to be 
continuous in them, but does not in this interior portion of 
the appendage to Saturn, the first view of part of which 
caused so much astonishment to Galileo.—W. T. LYNN, 


Cotton Industry in the United States.—One of the re 
markable facts about present-day life is the extent to which 
social and industrial problems duplicate themselves in dif 
ferent countries. Cotton manufacturers and cotton operatives 
in Lancashire are now much disturbed by reason of the in- 
creasing competition of the Bombay mills in the Far East. 
These Indian mills are equipped with machinery made in 
Lancashire, and many of them are under the superintendence 
of men who received their technical training in the cotton 
industry in that county. The Lancashire people agree tat 
this competition of the Indian mills is inevitable ; but they 
complain that, owing to the great difference in the labour 
laws in India and in England, their Indian competitors have 
an unfair advantage over them. On several occasions in the 
past they have sought help from the Government to adjust 
the differences, and with the prevailing great depression in 
the cotton trade the subject is again under discussion. 
What the Lancashire people desire is not any retrograde 
movement in the English factory laws, but an immediate 
forward movement in the factory laws of India, which shall 
piace the industry in the two countries on the same level, so 
rar as Government interference in determining the hours and 
conditions of labour is concerned. In connection with this 
movement it is worthy of note that at the present time an 
almost exactly similar question is engaging much thoughtful 
attention in the United States. Of recent years there has 
been an enormous development of cotton manufacturing in 
several of the old Slave States. Thirty years ago there was 
not a cotton mill in any of the Southern States which was 
equipped with modern machinery. New England had a 
monopoly of the cotton trade as complete and as undisputed 
as that Lancashire enjoyed in England. Now, however, 
there are about half a million spindles in Southern mills, and 
every month sees a large addition to the number. Since 
1390 the growth of the industry has been proportionately 
¢reater in the South than in New England ; and the question 
has become so serious as to call for attention from the State 
Legislature of Massachusetts, the State most immediately 
concerned with the increasing competition of the South. 
Investigation has shown that the case of New England as 
concerns the South is parallel with the case of Lancashire as 
concerns India. In the South, as in India, there are no re- 
strictive labour laws. In India labour is cheaper than in 
Lancashire, and the same distinction holds good as_ between 
‘ae South and New England. The people of New England, 
like those in Lancashire, are not desirous of any turning back 
in labour legislation. What they desire is that the labour 
laws in the South shall be brought up to the same level as 
those in New England ; but as each of the States in the 
Union absolutely controls its own factory and labour laws, 
and as the industrial prosperity the Southern States are now 
enjoying is new to them, the adjustment in the conditions of 
the South and New England promises to be even more 
difficult to bring about than the long-sought adjustments 
between Lancashire and India. 


Astronomical Notes for June.—The Sun reaches his 
greatest northern declination on the afternoon of the 21st, 
which will therefore be the longest day in the northern hemi- 
sphere and the shortest in the southern. He rises at Greenwich 


on the Ist day at 3h. §1m. in the morning and sets at Sh. 4m. 
in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 3h. 44m. and sets at 
Sh. 16m. (At the latter date, it will be noticed, mean and 
apparent time coinciding, he will rise as much before t2 hy 
our clocks as he sets after it and the whole day is 16h. 32m. 
in length, two minutes only shorter than on the 21st). The 
Moon will be Full one hour before noon on the 7th ; enter 
Last Quarter at 28 minutes past 11 on the morning of the 
15th ; be h ew at 9 minutes before 10 on the evening of the 
22nd ; and enter First Quarter at 1 minute past 2 on the 
afternoon of the 29th. She will be in apogee, or farthest 
from the Earth, on the afternoon of the 13th, and in perigee, 
or nearest us, about noon on the 25th. Whilst a small 
crescent, she will occult or pass over the bright star 
Regulus in the constellation Leo on the evening of the 26th, 
the disappearance taking place at 8h. 4m., Greenwich time, 
and the reappearance at 8h. 56m. The planet Mercury will 
be at greatest eastern elongation from the Sun on the 4th, 
and as his northern declination then exceeds that of the Sun, 
he will be visible in the evening after sunset for a few days 
before and after that time. Venus is also now at greater 
northern declination than the Sun, and continues to increase 
in brilliancy, being above the horizon until past 11 o’clock at 
night ; she moves towards the end of the month from the 
constellation Cancer (which has no bright stars) into Leo. 
Mars is very near Venus during the first week of this month ; 
but, in consequence of his increasing distance from us, he 
has become a very faint object, and in the course of July will 
begin to set too early to be seen. Jupiter is still visible in 
the south-western part of the sky in the evening; he is in 
the constellation Gemini, and on the 8th of this month will 
be very near Mercury, the smaller planet a little to the 
north of the larger. Saturn is in the eastern part of the 
constellation Virgo ; he will be due south at 9 o’clock in the 
‘vening on the 6th and at 8 o’clock on the 21st. 

A comet which was discovered by Professor Barnard at 
the Lick Observatory, California, on the 17th of July, 1884, 
is due to return about the beginning of this month. It was 
calculated to be moving in an elliptic orbit with a period of 
somewhat less than 5} years, so that a return was due about 
the end of 1889. But it was unfavourably placed for 
observation on that occasion, and was not seen ; the circum- 
stances are more hopeful at this time, though it is not likely 
that the comet will ever be conspicuous.—W. T. LYNN. 


A COMPETITION IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


IN response to our offer of Prizes for the best Photographs 
of either Family Groups or Landscapes, a large number 


were sent for examination. They came from city and 
town and sequestered village, from country mansion and 
rustic home, from all parts of England, especially from the 
north, and many from Scotland and Ireland. The level of 
excellence proved to be high. In some instances subject as 
well as quality of work had to be brought under considera- 
tion by the adjudicators, and breadth of view as well as 
delicacy. In the Landscape Section the First Prize (five 
guineas) is awarded to J. Crisp Sanderson, 53 Cardiff Road, 
Norwich, for the photograph taken in Portugal of Bullock 
Waggons descending a hill, and seen through clouds of dust ; 
and the Second Prize (two guineas) to J. Charles Smith, 
Nandana, Penrith, for a view of Brougham Castle. 

The Prize for the Best Family Group (five guineas) is 
given to Miss M. A. Fenwick, 37 Percy Gardens, Tyne- 
mouth, whose photograph includes three generations ; and 
the Second (two guineas) to J. C. Oliver, 2 Royal Terrace, 
Glasgow, for a group fishing in a Highland stream. Of 
other photographs not a few are worthy of honourable 
mention. Mr. Hargreaves, jun., of Kendal, runs the 
prize-winner close with a view of Grasmere, the cows 
standing in the cool waters, and the hills rising in the dis- 
tance through the summer glow. Miss M. A. Fenwick 
sends another beautiful lake scene, in which the minute 
faces of a party in the boat show with wonderful distinctness. 
Picturesque and vivid are Mr, Adams’s pictures of German 
village life. Miss Hodgson, of Stratford-on-Avon, also 
sends a batch of excellent workmanship, notably a photo- 
graph of Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, but her subjects are: 
not so difficult. 








